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R  EPO  RT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities;  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Gentlemen:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consider¬ 
ation  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  for  another  year, 
that  ending  September  30,  1903. 

On  September  30,  1902,  502  pupils  were  under  instruction,  of 
whom  267  were  boys  and  235  girls.  During  the  year  which  has 
passed  since  then,  64  pupils  were  admitted,  of  whom  35  were  boys 
and  29  girls,  and  there  have  been  graduated  or  discharged,  39 
boys  and  20  girls,  leaving  the  present  attendance  507  of  whom 
263  are  boys  and  244  girls.  This  is  an  increase  of  five  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  and  is,  we  believe, 
a  larger  attendance  of  pupils  than  at  any  oral  school  for  the  deaf 
in  the  world. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  566  and  the  average 
attendance  500. 

The  expenses  of  the  Institution  amounted  during  the  finan¬ 
cial  year  ending  May  31,  1903,  to  $144,623.0 2,  which  is  $6,217.12 
more  than  those  of  the  year  before,  but  this  increase  in  the  cost 
of  maintanence  was  wholly  due  to  the  coal  strike  and  to  the  high 
price  which  was  paid  in  consequence  thereof,  for  fuel  to  run  the 
steam  heating  and  electric  lighting  machinery.  Outside  of  the 
cost  of  fuel  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  were  less  than  in  the 
year  previous. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  contributed  $120,000  of  the  total 
expenses  of  maintenance;  parents  and  guardians  paid  $5,329.50 
towards  the  support  of  their  children  and  wards;  the  City  of 


Philadelphia  paid  $520  for  two  pupils;  the  State  of  Delaware 
$1,040  for  four  pupils;  and  there  was  charged  to  the  income  of 
scholarships,  $3,480,  making  a  total  from  all  sources  of  $130,- 
429.50,  and  leaving  a  deficiency  between  the  Institution’s  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenses  on  account  of  maintenance  and  tuition  of 
pupils,  of  $14,193.52,  to  be  made  up  by  contributions,  bequests 
and  interests  thereon.  This  deficiency  is  a  serious  one  and  has 
entailed  an  inroad  upon  the  invested  capital  funds  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  which  ought  not  to  occur  and  which  is  here  particularly  re¬ 
ferred  to,  so  that  the  same  may  receive  proper  consideration  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  and  by  the  Institution’s  members 
and  friends. 

By  the  Act  of  May  15,  1903,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$260,000  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  500  children  for 
two  fiscal  years,  at  an  annual  rate  not  exceeding  $260  per  capita, 
but  the  Governor  of  the  State  approved  the  bill  to  the  extent  of 
$250,000  only,  “for  the  reason  that  the  condition  of  the  State  re¬ 
venue  does  not  justify  a  larger  expenditure  at  this  time,”  as  the 
Governor  stated  in  signing  the  Bill.  The  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $289.24,  and  as  the 
State  appropriated  but  $260  per  capita,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  State  pupils  were  educated  and  maintained  at  $29.24  less  than 
the  actual  cost. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe 
for  a  donation  of  $500  and  to  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Henry  for  a  like 
present,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  for  their  generosity, 

By  the  bequest  of  $5,000  under  the  will  of  the  late  Harriet 
S.  Benson,  referred  to  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  a  scholarship 
to  bear  her  name  has  been  established  by  the  Board  in  memory 
of  her  beneficence. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  is  hereto  attached,  together 
with  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  of  the  Ladies’  Committee, 
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of  the  physician,  dentist,  the  principals  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  into  which  the  work  of  the  Institution  is  divided,  the 
steward,  and  engineer,  and  to  these  interesting  papers  special 
reference  is  made  for  fuller  information  concerning  the  finances 
of  the  Institution,  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  therein, 
and  the  varied  details  of  its  management. 

The  household  affairs  of  the  Institution  have  been  managed 
with  even  greater  care  and  economy  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  credit  is  due  to  the  household  officers  for  their  faithful 
performance  of  duty  and  to  the  Ladies’  Committee  for  their  dis¬ 
interested  service  of  supervision.  As  has  heretofore  been  the 
practice,  supplies  have  been  purchased  in  the  cheapest  markets 
and  by  wholesale  whenever  practicable  instead  of  by  retail,  and 
after  the  receipt  of  competitive  bids  in  every  case  where  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  was  advantageous. 

An  examination  of  the  Superintendent’s  Report  will  show 
that  the  same  methods  of  instruction  have  been  pursued,  with 
but  slight  modifications,  as  were  followed  during  the  preceding 
year.  No  changes  have  been  made  except  those  which  ex¬ 
perience  suggested,  and  it  is  still  the  rule  of  the  Institution,  to 
give  every  child  admitted  to  its  doors  the  benefits  of  instruction 
by  the  oral  method  unless  the  child  be  physically  incapable  of 
being  so  taught. 

In  the  Industrial  Department,  372  pupils  were  under  in¬ 
struction  during  the  year.  The  trades  taught  were  baking, 
bricklaying  and  plastering,  butchering,  carpentering,  laundering, 
painting  and  glazing,  printing,  shoemaking,  sewing,  and  tailor¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  Department’s  aim  to  teach  to  every  boy  and  girl 
entering  the  Institution  a  trade  so  thoroughly  and  practically, 
that  after  leaving  school,  he  and  she  may  be  able  to  earn  a  de¬ 
cent  livelihood.  The  work  of  instruction  in  the  Industrial  De¬ 
partment  proceeds  alongside  of  the  work  of  the  Intellectual  De¬ 
partment,  and  instead  of  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  latter. 
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constitutes  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  relaxation  from  study. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  David  Pepper  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  as  a  Director  of  the  Institution  was  presented  to 
the  Board  and  accepted  with  regret.  Mr.  Pepper  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  since  the  year  1887  and  Vice-President 
since  February,  1896,  and  the  Board  felt  compelled  to  accept  his 
resignation  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  desire  to  decrease 
the  number  of  claims  upon  his  time. 

Mr.  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler  was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice- 
President  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  that  office,  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Brinley  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Board. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Corson,  after  a  service  as  Director  extending 
over  sixteen  years  resigned  by  reason  of  his  continued  ill  health. 
His  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret,  and  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Vanuxem  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board,  the  month¬ 
ly  meetings  will  be  held  upon  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each 
month  instead  of  upon  the  first  Wednesday  as  heretofore. 

Miss  Nancy  P.  Hutchinson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Ladies’  Auxiliary  Committee. 

The  health  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  Among  our  large  population  there  was  no  death, 
nor  any  case  of  prolonged  or  severe  illness.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy 
of  special  note,  that  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever,  pneu¬ 
monia,  diphtheria,  nor  even  measles  occurred  in  the  entire  In¬ 
stitution,  and  for  this  immunity,  we  must  look  to  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  Institution’s  location,  the  vigilant  care  of  the  plumb¬ 
ing,  the  skill  of  our  physician,  the  intelligent  supervision  of 
teachers  and  officers,  and  above  all  to  the  Mercy  of  Divine. Provi¬ 
dence.  Respectfully  submitted, 

EMLEN  HUTCHINSON, 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS,  President. 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 

of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 


1902, 
June  1, 

to 

1903, 
May  31. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance . 

$13225  63 

Received  to  date  for  maintenance 
and  education  of  pupils  for  the 

year  from  all  sources . 

125289  50 

Arrears  from  the  City  of  Phila- 

260  00 

delphia . 

Arrears  from  the  State  of  Del- 

aware . 

734  92 

From  Income  of  Investments: 

Nos.  621-3-5  N.  3d  St.,  (Jones  Est. ) 

232  76- 

No.  630  N.  7th  St..,  (one-third 

interest)  . . •••  • 

34  39 

Nos.  1504-6  N.  55th  St., . 

253  45 

Dunbar  Estate . 

720  00 

Interest  on  Mortgages . 

9484  50 

Interest  on  Bonds . 

565  00 

Interest — General . 

200  02 

11490  12 

From  Scholarships  : 

Crozer  No.  1 . 

225  00 

Crozer  No.  2 . 

225  .00 

John  Farnum  No.  1 . 

200  00 

John  Farnum  No.  2 . 

200  00 

John  Wright . 

250  00 

James  Shields . 

200  00 

Mary  Shields . 

200  00 

John  S.  Jones . 

200  00 

Emily  T.  Eckert . 

200  00 

George  S.  Pepper . 

250  00 

Wilbam  L.  Schaffer . 

200  00 

Elizabeth  Schaffer . 

200  00 

2550  00 

From  Donations  and  Annual  Con- 

tributions  . . . . ; . 

1025  00 

From  Income  Catherine  Brown 

Special  Fund . 

5  70 

$154580  87 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE 


and  Dumb  for  period  ending  May  31,  1903. 


1902, 
June  I, 

to 

1903, 
May  31. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Sundry  ordinary  expenses  of  Maiiite- 
nauce  as  shown  in  detail  by  the  state¬ 
ment  following  .  . 

Insurance  and  incidentals . 

Interest  on  temporary  loans . 

Care  of  grave  of  Catherine  Brown. . . . 
Appropriated  to  two  Life  Memberships 

— from  donations . 

Balance  in  hands  of  Steward . 

Balance  on  deposit  in  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank . 


$144623  02 
952  24 
116  34 
4  00 

60  00 
217  73 

8607  54 


$154580  87 


Jane  20 1  1903. 


ROWLAND  EVANS,  IVeasurer . 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE 
AND  EDUCATION  OF  PUPILS  FOR  YEAR 
ENDING  MAY  31,  1903. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  year  ending  May  31, 


1903,  under  appropriation  of  Act  of  July  18,  1901 . $120,000  00 

From  parents  and  guardians  of  state  pupils .  3,344  50 

From  parents  and  guardians  of  pay  pupils .  1,685  00 

From  City  of  Philadelphia .  260  00 


Total  receipts . 125,289  50 

Add  amount  due  by  pay  pupils .  1,660  00 

Add  amount  charged  to  scholarships .  3,480  00 

Balance  chargeable  to  general  funds  of  the  Institution  .  14,193  52 


$144,623  02 


EXPENDITURES. 

June  1,  1902  to  May  31,  1903. 


Household  Expenses  : 

Meats,  fish  and  poultry . $7,981  84 

Milk,  butter  and  eggs .  9,289  49 

Groceries  and  flour .  6,662  33 

Vegetables  and  fruit .  2,477  90 

Ice .  885  50 

Coal . 13,552  91 

Drugs,  medicine  and  soap .  1,222  74 

Household  supplies .  4,216  19 

Heating  and  lighting .  2,398  77 

Water  rent .  458  90 

Ordinary  repairs .  1,658  77 

Special  repairs .  667  76 

Dry  goods  and  clothing .  6,665  37 

Sundries .  596  82 


Supplies  for  Department  of  Instruction . 

Maintenance  of  grounds . 

Salaries  and  Wages: 

Intellectual  instruction. ...  . $41,551  60 

Industrial  instruction  . .  10,195  96 

Household  officers  and  servants  .  28,645  26 

Staff . 2,550  00 


$58,735  29 
932  71 
2.012  20 


82,942  82 


$144,623  02 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  ex¬ 
amined  and  audited  the  books  of  Rowland  Evans,  Treasurer,  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  year  beginning  June  1,  1902,  and  ending  May  31,  1903,  have  com¬ 
pared  the  credits  claimed  with  the  vouchers  produced,  and  found  the  same 
to  be  correct,  showing  balances  as  follows: 

General  Account,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and 
fifty-four  cents  ($8607.54), 

Capital  Account,  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ($9279.50). 

Which  balances  appear  to  have  been  on  deposit  in  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank  to  the  credit  of  General  Account  and  Capital 
Account,  respectively,  as  per  settlement  of  Bank  Books. 


October,  1903. 


H.  La  Barre  Jayne, 
Stuart  Wood, 

Committee  on  Finance. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LADIES’ 
COMMITTEE. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 
Gentlemen:  The  Ladies’  Committee  would  dwell  upon  the 
following  facts  as  the  best  evidence  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  within  the  past  year  inside  the  walls  of  this  Institution. 

That,  within  that  period  in  a  family  of  over  six  hundred 
people,  no  prolonged  illnesses  have  occurred,  and  no  deaths 
recorded,  are  in  themselves  two  great  causes  for  thankfulness. 

The  same  administration  of  household  affairs  under  the 
matron,  Miss  Pless,  has  been  dispensed  with  the  same  wise 
economy,  nothwithstanding  the  increased  prices  for  all  table 
supplies  and  all  articles  of  household  use. 

In  Industrial  Training  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  more  especially  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ladies’  Committee  and  in  them  everything  has  progressed  satis¬ 
factorily.  At  the  public  exercises  of  the  Institution  held  March 
last  at  Witherspoon  Hall  there  was  a  fine  display  of  the  work 
as  begun  and  finished  by  the  pupils,  which  led  to  much  favorable 
comment  from  those  who  saw  it;  as  a  consequence  at  the  close  of 
the  school  term  several  of  the  graduates  in  these  departments 
obtained  good  positions  in  dressmaking  establishments. 

The  following  prizes  were'  awarded  at  the  commencement 


exercises  in  June: 

First  prize  in  dressmaking . Elizabeth  Dunlap. 

Second  prize  in  dressmaking . Elsie  Eisenhart. 

First  prize  in  fine  embroidery . Helen  Wink. 
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Second  prize  in  fine  embroidery . Helen  Nickel. 

First  prize  in  fine  hand  sewing . Sarah  May. 

Second  prize  in  fine  hand  sewing . Orline  Haven. 

First  prize  in  millinery . Myrtie  Bois. 

Prize  for  best  drawn  work . Ruth  Walter. 

Prize  for  best  designing . Bessie  Clark. 

Prize  for  darning  and  mending . Mary  Dewees. 


First  prize  for  best  hand  sewing  of  children  in  the  Primary 
Class,  presented  by  Miss  Bertha  Lippincott,  to  Myrtle  Stauffer. 

Second  prize  for  best  hand  drawing  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  to  Helen  Gehris. 

The  prizes  for  best  work  in  embroidery  and  hand  sewing 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Henry  Lea. 

The  department  in  Physical  Training  has  not  been  slower 
than  the  others  in  meeting  a  long-needed  want — that  of  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  pupils  greatly  increased  vigor  and  in  creating  more  in¬ 
terest  in  out-of-door  sports  and  indoor  games.  The  officers 
of  the  Institution  attribute  largely  the  immunity  from  disease 
enjoyed  by  the  school  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  physi¬ 
cal  culture. 

The  opening  of  a  Home  in  Doylestown  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Deaf  has  made  it  practicable  for  the  old  and  destitute 
graduates  of  this  Institution  to  find  an  abiding-place  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives,  where  they  can  receive  every  attention  and 
care.  The  Committee  realizes  it  can  find  no  more  legitimate 
channel  for  the  use  of  the  income  of  the  Fund  for  Aiding  Desti¬ 
tute  Deaf-Mutes  than  by  assisting  such  subjects;  already  it  has 
appropriated  a  sum  to  this  purpose.  Through  the  generosity  of 
an  individual  member  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  a  room  has  been 
furnished  in  this  Home  for  the  use  of  two  of  the  beneficiaries. 

The  Ladies’  Committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
officers  of  this  Institution,  the  members  of  the  household,  the 
corps  of  teachers,  etc.,  for  their  assistance,  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  in  forwarding  the  work  and  interests  of  the  Institution 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  under  its  charge. 

ELEANOR  PATTERSON  ELLICOTT, 

Secretary  of  Ladies’  Committee. 


October  28,  1903. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Gentlemen:  The  close  of  another  year  imposes  upon  me  the 
pleasing  duty  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  a  review  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution  for  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  my  last  annual  report.  Referring  to  that  report,  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  September  30,  1902,  there  were  present  and 
under  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Institution 
five  hundred  and  two  (502)  pupils,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
(267)  boys  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235)  girls.  Since  that 
date,  and  during  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1903, 
sixty-four  (64)  pupils,  thirty-five  (35)  boys  and  twenty-nine  (29) 
girls  have  been  admitted,  and  thirty-nine  (39)  boys  and  twenty 
(20)  girls  have  been  graduated  or  discharged,  leaving  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  at  this  time  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  (263)  boys 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-four  (244)  girls,  in  all  five  hundred 
and  seven  (507)  pupils,  an  increase  of  five  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  total  enrolment,  for  the  year  was  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  (566),  three  hundred  and  two  (302)  boys 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  (264)  girls,  an  increase  of  four 
over  the  enrolment  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  five  hundred  (500). 

The  following  statement  gives  the  movement  of  population 
for  the  year: 


Population,  1902-03 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Pupils  present  September  30,  1902 . 

267 

235 

502 

Admitted  during-  the  year . 

35 

29 

64 

Enrolment  for  the  year . 

302 

264 

566 

Graduated  and  Discharged . 

39 

20 

59 

Pupils  present  September  30,  1903 . 

263 

244 

507 

19 


The  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year,  including  board, 
tuition,  clothing,  heat,  light,  ordinary  repairs,'  school  supplies, 
care  of  grounds,  and  medical  and  dental  attendance  was 
$149,002.82.  The  per  capita  cost  was  $290,  an  increase  of  $10.84 
per  pupil  over  last  year,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  increased  cost 
of  fuel  supplies.  Ihe  coal  consumed  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1902,  cost  $7,141.49;  for  the  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1903,  it  cost  $14,161.49,  an  increase  of  $7,020. 

The  five  hundred  and  seven  pupils  now  under  instruction 
are  maintained  as  follows: 


How  Maintained 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

By  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. . . . 

246 

234 

480 

By  the  State  of  Delaware . 

1 

0 

3 

By  the  City  of  Philadelphia . 

2 

2 

By  parents . *  . 

10 

2 

12 

By  the  Institution . 

4 

6 

10 

Total  Attendance  . 

263 

244 

507 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  maintains  480  pupils  at  $260.00 
each;  the  State  of  Delaware  maintains  three  at  the  same  rate, 
and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  maintains  two.  Parents  pay  in  full 
for  twelve,  and  the  Institution  provides  in  full  for  ten. 

These  pupils  reside  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  states  and 
countries  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

COUNTIES. 

Boys 

Girls  i 

Totalj 

Allegheny . 

2j 

§ 

1 

Beaver . 

]P 

Dauphin . 

.... 

Bedford . 

2, 

8 

Delaware . 

Berks . 

16 

Elk . 

2" 

Blair . 

3 

Erie . 

Bradford . 

2 

Payette . 

1 

Bucks . 

g 

1 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Cambria . 

l 

Huntingdon . 

Cameron . . . 

% 

Indiana. . 

”i 

<  arbon . 

1 

Centre.. . 

Chester . 

10 

4 

? 

3 

1 

Clearfield . 

16 

24 

Clinton . 

3 

6 

Columbia . 

0 

2 

4 

Carried  forward . 

38 

31 

69 

20 


COUNTIES. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

COUNTIES. 

B  oys 

Girls 

Total 

Brought  forward . 

38 

31 

69 

9 

2 

Lehigh . 

5 

5 

10 

1 

1 

2 

Luzerne . 

17 

10 

27 

1 

1 

Lycoming . 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

McKean . 

1 

1 

10 

17 

Mercer . 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

Mifflin . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Montgomery . 

4 

7 

11 

1 

1 

Montour . 

1 

1 

] 

1 

Northampton . 

3 

6 

9 

i 

1 

Northumberland . 

4 

11 

i 

1 

Perry . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Philadelphia . 

91 

82 

176 

1 

1 

Potter . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Schuylkill . 

13 

12 

25 

1 

1 

1 

Somerset . . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tioga .  . 

3 

i 

4 

Total . 

263 

244 

507 

Pupils  admitted  during-  the  year  were  received  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total . 

Berks . 

2 

2 

Blair . 

i 

1 

Cameron . 

i 

1 

Chester . 

1 

1 

Clearfield . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Daimhin . 

1 

1 

2 

Delaware  . . . 

1 

1 

Elk  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lancastor .  . 

1 

3 

4 

Luzerne . 

1 

1 

Mercer . 

i 

1 

COUNTIES. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total.  | 

Northampton . 

1 

2 

3 

Northumberland . 

1 

1 

2 

Perry . 

1 

1 

Philadelphia . 

13 

10 

23 

Schuylkill . 

4 

2 

6 

Somerset . 

1 

1 

Warren . 

1 

1 

Wyoming.  . 

1 

1 

State  of  "California . 

1 

1 

State  of  Indiana . 

1 

1 

State  of  Ohio . . 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Total  new  pupils . 

35 

29 

64 

These  new  pupils  were  born  as  follows: 


Where  Born. 


Boys 


Girls 


In  Pennsylvania, 

In  Arizona . 

In  Indiana . 

In  Maryland.  .  . . 
In  New  Jersey. . 

In  Ohio . 

In  Virginia 
In  Switzerland. . 


30 

1 

1 


26 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


1 


Total 


56 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Total  New  Pupils 


35 


29 


64 


21 


As  shown  by  the  table,  the  great  majority  of  these  newly 
admitted  pupils  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  56  out  of  64.  The 
remainder  were  born,  one  each  in  Arizona,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Virginia  and  Switzerland,  and  two  in  New  Jersey.  The 
number  of  foreign  birth  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  but  I  in 

64. 


Causes  of  Deafness 


No. 


Statistics 

of  New  Pupils. 

d 

s 

a> 

bC 

a 

o 

Scarlet  Fever. 

<v 

> 

<x> 

O 

£ 

Brain  Fever. 

Measles. 

Meningitis. 

Fall. 

cr. 

£ 

% 

r. 

u 

<v 

a 

3 

!  Grippe. 

Disease  of  Ear  and 

Throat 

Paralysis 

a 

o 

5 

a 

O 

'h 

O 

20 

|  Girls. 

1  Total. 

Pupils  admitted . 

22 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

7 

l 

i 

i 

5 

2 

9 

35 

29 

64 

Age  when  deafness  occurred: 

22 

10 

12 

22 

1 

i 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

i 

4 

12 

6 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

i 

i 

3 

7 

0 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Age  when  admitted  : 

Under  8  years . 

14 

1 

.  . 

3 

2 

i 

3 

l 

3 

15 

13 

28 

8  years  and  under  10 . 

1 

i 

1 

2 

i 

1 

5 

2 

7 

1 

1 

i 

i 

2 

1 

i 

3 

8 

3 

11 

12  “years  and  over . 

6 

2 

i 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

3 

7 

u 

18 

Sex  of  New  Pupils  : 

Boys . 

1( 

S 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

i 

i 

2 

i 

5 

35 

35 

Girls . 

12 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i 

3 

i 

4 

29 

29 

Total  New  Pupils . 

22 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

7 

i 

i 

l 

5 

2 

9  35 

29 

54 

Of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  twenty-two  (22), 
about  thirty-three  per  cent,  the  usual  proportion,  were  born  deaf 
(last  year  the  proportion  was  one-half);  six  became  deaf  under 
one  year;  eighteen  between  one  year  and  three;  thirteen  between 
three  and  six;  and  five  after  they  had  passed  their  sixth  year. 
At  the  time  of  admission,  twenty-eight  of  them  were  under  eight 
years  of  age,  the  youngest  being  slightly  under  six;  eighteen 
were  between  the  years  of  eight  and  twelve,  and  eighteen  were 
over  twelve.  The  average  age  at  admission  was  a  trifle  over 
eight. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  the  causes  of  deafness  were:  con¬ 
genital  22,  scarlet  fever  4,  typhoid  fever  2,  brain  fever  2, 
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measles  4,  meningitis  4,  falls  7,  mumps,  diphtheria  and  la  grippe 
1  each,  disease  of  ear  and  throat  5>  paralysis  2,  unknown 
9-  Probably  those  reported  as  being  deaf  from  unknown  causes 
were  born  deaf,  in  which  case  the  percentage  of  congenital  deaf¬ 
ness  would  be  increased  to  almost  fifty.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause  of  deafness  in  children  under  one  year  of  age; 
very  frequently  in  congenitally  deaf  children  the  defect  is  never 
noticed  until  after  the  child  has  reached  the  .age  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months. 

There  were  three  children  of  consanguineous  parentage 
(first  cousins)  reported.  Such  parentage,  particularly  in  cases 
tvhere  there  is  also  an  inherited  tendency  to  the  defect  present, 
undoubtedly  results  in  the  production  of  much  deafness  in  chil¬ 
dren.  The  liability  to  the  defect  seems  to  be  even  greater  in  the 
intermarriage  of  second  cousins  than  of  first  cousins.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Fay  s  investigations  upon  this  subject  and  the  investigations  of 
men  of  scientific  attainment  abroad,  especially  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  have  brought  to  light  most  interesting  and  instructive 
facts  in  regard  to  inherited  and  consanguineous  deafness.  It  is 
certain  that  the  defect  may  be  an  inherited  one,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  inherited  tendencies  are  greatly  intensified  bv  con¬ 
sanguinity.  Not  onty  is  deafness  thus  procreated  through  the 
careless,  one  might  say  criminal,  neglect  of  known  physical  laws, 
but  the  allied  defects  of  blindness,  feeble-mindedness,  and  in¬ 
sanity  are,  as  is  well  known,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  same  manner. 

The  intermarriage  of  the  deaf,  especially  the  congenital  deaf, 
is  also  frequently  regarded  as  contributing  in  very  great  degree 
to  the  continuance  and  spread  of  this  unfortunate  defect.  While 
this  may  be  and  probably  is  true  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  con¬ 
genital  deaf,  particularly  if  consanguinity  be  present,  the  statis¬ 
tics  thus  far  collected  concerning  the  intermarriage  of  the  ad¬ 
ventitious  deaf  do  not  substantiate  the  charge.  The  children  of 
the  latter  almost  always  hear,  while  the  children  of  the  former, 
very  often,  not  always,  are  deaf. 

In  the  sixty  families  that  sent  new  pupils  to  us  the  past  year 
there  was  much  deafness:  in  one  there  were  two  deaf  daughters; 
in  three  there  were  six  deaf  sons,  two  in  each;  in  another  there 
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were  two  deaf  daughters  and  a  deaf  son;  in  another  there  were 
two  deaf  sons  and  two  deaf  daughters; in  two  others  there  were  in 
each  three  deaf  daughters  and  one  deaf  son ;  and  in  yet  another 
the  mother  and  mother’s  sister  were  deaf,  the  father’s  cousin,  and 
two  daughters  and  one  son.  In  this  last  mentioned  family  the 
parents  were  first  cousins. 

The  assigned  causes  of  deafness  of  all  pupils  now  in  attend¬ 
ance  are  as  follows : 


Cause  of  Dkafnkss 


Boys. 


Giuls. 


Total. 


Congenital . 

Scarlet  Fever . 

Spinal  Meningitis . 

Blow  or  Fall . 

Brain  Fever . 

Catarrh . 

Measles  . 

La  Grippe . 

Convul-  ions . 

Whooping  Cough . 

Accident . 

Typhoid  Fever . 

Abscess . 

Disease  of  the  Ear . 

Diphtheria. . 

Paralysis.. . 

Spotted  Fever . 

Pneumonia .  . 

M  umps  . 

Marasmus . 

Adenoid  Growth . 

Cholera  Infantum . 

Teething  . 

Intermii tent  Fever . 

Scrofula  . . 

Injury  to  Spine . 

Spinal  Disease . 

Blood  Clot  on  Brain  .. 

Nervous  Fever . 

Enlargement  of  Tonsils 
Poisoned  Internally  . . . 

Sickness . 

Unknown . 


110 

25 

15 

18 

12 

12 

8 

10 

.5 

5 

5 
4 

6 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 


Total  Number  of  Pupils 


268 


117 

227 

24 

49 

14 

29 

11 

29 

8 

20 

7 

19 

8 

16 

8 

13 

5 

11) 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

8 

2 

8 

2 

(i 

3 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

7 

u 

20 

244 

5  07 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  present  at  the  date  of  this  report  were  born  deaf.  Con¬ 
genital  deafness  seems  to  be  increasing  in  this  school.  The  time 
was  when  twenty-five  or  thirty  was  considered  a  large  percent¬ 
age.  In  this  experience  this  school  does  not  stand  alone.  The 
heads  of  other  institutions  have  commented  upon  the  fact  in  re¬ 
cent  annual  reports.  The  lamented  Dr.  Gordon,  in  his  last 
annual  report  of  the  large  school  at  that  time  under  his  care  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  upon  this  point,  says: 
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“With  the  advancement  of  medical  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  disease  which  may  affect  the  hearing,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  cases  of  deafness  due  to  disease, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils 
born  deaf.  This  may  serve  to  explain  the  increased  percentage 
of  congenital  deafness  reported  in  our  statistics.” 

Scarlet  fever  (49  cases),  spinal  meningitis  (29),  a  blow  or 
fall  (29),  brain  fever  (20),  catarrh  (19),  measles  (16),  la  grippe 
(13),  convulsions  (10),  whooping  cough,  accidents,  typhoid  fever 
and  abscesses  (each  8),  disease  of  the  ear  (6),  diphtheria  (5)  and 
paralysis  (4)  were  the  leading  causes  of  deafness  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  cases  noted  in  the  table. 

Health. 

I  he  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  was,  in  general, 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  of  mild  character,  several  cases  of  la  grippe,  and  a  number 
of  cases  of  catarrh,  tonsilitis,  mumps  and  indigestion,  all  of  which 
readily  yielded  to  treatment.  There  were  no  deaths,  nor  cases 
of  prolonged  severe  illness.  Through  the  simple  but  effective 
precaution  of  boiling  all  water  used  for  drinking  purposes,  we 
were  entirely  exempt  from  typhoid  fever,  a  disease  that  prevailed 
with  much  severity  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and  not  infrequently 
in  neighboring  districts.  There  were  no  cases  of  pneumonia,  nor 
diphtheria,  nor  measles. 

For  this  remarkable  record  of  good  health,  we  are  devoutly 
thankful.  It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  excellent  sanitary 
condition  of  our  buildings  and  grounds,  maintained  throughout 
the  school  term;  to  the  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet  always 
abundantly  provided;  to  the  wise  apportionment  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  hours  of  study  and  shop  work,  and  general  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  undoubted  general  healthfulness  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  To  these  excellent  hygienic  conditions,  always  in 
high  degree  contributory  to  good  health,  must  be  added  the 
skill  of  the  attending  physician  and  surgeon,  and  the  care  and 
faithfulness  of  our  experienced  nurses.  As  for  several  years 
past,  the  general  treatment  of  the  sick  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Russell  H.  Johnson.  All  eye  work  was  cared  for  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Shoemaker,  and  all  ear  and  throat  work  by  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
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Cleveland.  Special  surgical  work  was  referred  to  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Wharton  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  every  instance.  Dr. 
William  Diehl  attended  to  the  dental  work. 

Thus  far  our  Infirmary,  though  somewhat  small,  has  quite 
answered  all  general  demands  in  connection  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick.  The  time  is  coming,  however,  when 
some  additions  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  better  separation 
of  patients,  and  to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses.  All  contagious  cases,  such  as  scarlet  fever  or 
diphtheria,  are  placed  in  wards  quite  separate  from  the  general 
infirmary,  where  they  receive  necessary  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  physicians  and  special  nurses. 

Household. 

The  plan,  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  of  centralizing  in  the 
hands  of  one  matron,  with  capable  assistants  in  each  department, 
all  duties  of  a  domestic  character  has  worked  well.  It  has 
systematized  the  work  of  all  household  officers,  it  has  greatly 
improved  the  discipline  of  the  household  force,  and  it  has  made 
possible  a  much  more  economical  distribution  and  consumption 
of  all  household  supplies.  Good  housekeepers  need  not  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  importance  of  carefully  and  economically  looking 
after  the  numerous  needs,  the  little  as  well  as  the  great,  of  a  small 
family,  or  how  soon  the  grocer’s  bill,  or  the  butcher’s  bill,  or  the 
baker’s  bill,  or  the  milkman’s  bill,  runs  up  quite  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion  if  each  be  not  carefully  looked  after  each  day.  An  institution 
such  as  this  is  simply  a  very  large  family  in  which  every  item  of 
expenditure,  whether  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  dormitory  or 
parlor,  calls  for  the  most  careful  and  exact  accounting,  and 
where  every  attendant  and  domestic  is  required  to  yield  a  ready 
and  willing  obedience  to  commands,  and  to  perform  all  duties 
with  neatness  and  dispatch.  The  economical  administration  of 
all  household  affairs  of  the  Institution,  the  order  and  cleanliness 
and  system  that  are  found  to  pervade  each  department  are  simp¬ 
ly  due  to  the  careful  enforcement  of  these  simple  principles  in  do¬ 
mestic  economy.  The  methods  pursued  have  been  dwelt  upon 
in  previous  reports  and  therefore  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  in  previous  years  every  effort 
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has  been  made  to  enforce  established  rules  and  regulations,  and 
the  reward  has  been  an  equally  successful  administration  of  all 
household  and  domestic  affairs. 

In  a  school  of  over  500  deaf  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to 
20  years,  to  enforce  order  and  cleanliness,  and  to  afford  needed 
supervision  in  all  the  details  of  good  housekeeping  and  proper 
care' and  distribution  of  supplies,  a  large  force  is  necessary. 
With  us  the  proportion  is  about  1  to  7,  or  about  72  to  507.  In 
some  schools  of  similar  character  the  proportion  is  smaller,  in 
some  it  is  larger.  But  to  look  after  all  the  daily  wants  of  seven 
or  eight  deaf  children,  to  clothe  them,  feed  them,  bathe  them, 
to  care  for  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  to  amuse  them  when 
well,  to  attend  to  all  their  mending,  to  keep  them  in  good  order 
at  all  times,  one  woman  will  be  kept  sufficiently  busy  if  she  at¬ 
tends  to  all  this  work  for  seven  days  in  each  week  of  the  forty- 
two  in  the  school  term. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  household  staff,  and  but  one 
addition,  that  of  the  appointment  of  Miss  D.  Elizabeth  Storm  as 
assistant  to  Miss  Miller  in  the  Primary  Department,  where  the 
duties  of  caring  for  the  smaller  children  are  very  onerous. 

The  Buildings. 

Considerable  work  in  the  way  of  repairs,  extensions  and 
additions  was  done  upon  our  buildings  and  grounds  the  past 
year.  In  buildings  as  extensive  as  ours,  to  maintain  them  at  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency,  calls  for  much  labor  and  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  considerable  money.  The  expenditures  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  past  term  were  all  wisely  made,  the  labor,  for  the  most 
part,  was  supplied  by  our  own  force  aided  by  the  larger  boys 
under  instruction  in  the  Industrial  Department.  Needed  repair 
work  in  the  way  of  plastering  and  painting  was  done  in  the  In¬ 
firmary,  in  Cresheim,  Wingohocking,  Wissinoming  and  Morris 
Halls.  In  Wissinoming  Hall,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  repairs 
of  this  character,  a  fine  large  dining  room  with  convenient  pan¬ 
try  was  made  available  by  exchanging  the  room  formerly  used 
by  the  class  in  cooking  for  the  old  dining  room  occupied  by 
officers  and  teachers.  The  new  room  is  commodious,  well  lighted 
and  well  heated,  and  in  every  way  very  comfortable  and 


convenient.  The  old  dining  room  was  refitted  and  answers 
every  requirement  of  the  class  in  cooking.  A  comfortable  and 
well  appointed  reading  room  for  the  older  girls  was  also  fitted 
up  in  this  hall,  the  cost  of  which  was  met  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
fair  held  by  the  girls  themselves  early  last  spring.  The  room 
contains  reading  and  writing  desks,  book  racks  and  shelves,  and 
very  comfortable  chairs  of  oak  and  wicker.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  several  handsome  engravings.  It  is  hoped  that 
something  of  a  similar  character  may  be  done  for  the  boys’  read¬ 
ing  room  the  coming  term.  Substantial  repairs  were  made  to 
the  urinal  in  the  basement  of  the  boys’  wing,  and  several  changes 
and  additions,  with  a  view  to  expedite  class  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  were  made  in  the  school-building  before  and  during  the 
vacation. 

In  Wingohocking  Hall,  a  new  hot  water  boiler  of  large  ca¬ 
pacity  was  placed  in  the  sub-basement,  and  properly  connected  up. 

In  Morris  Hall,  the  linotype  was  moved  to  its  new  quarters 
adjacent  to  the  composing  room,  and  provided  with  a  half-horse¬ 
power  motor,  and  a  large  Babcock  cylinder  press  was  purchased 
and  placed  in  the  pressroom.  To  support  the  greatly  increased 
weight  on  the  floor  of  the  pressroom,  a  steel  girder  of  ample 
dimensions  was  placed  with  a  supporting  column  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Steward’s  office  underneath.  A  very  sub¬ 
stantial  piece  of  work  was  accomplished  in  effecting  this  altera¬ 
tion;  the  ceiling  and  walls  were  neatly  and  nicely  painted,  and 
the  office  made  safe  and  comfortable.  Spacious  dressing  rooms 
were  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  gymnasium, 
the  apparatus,  where  necessary,  was  re-lined  and  re-covered,  and 
new  electric  lights  provided  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  rooms. 

In  Cresheim  Hall,  the  plastering  of  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  the  chapel  and  of  the  dining  room  was  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  treated  to  a  good  coating  of  paint.  Considerable  painting 
was  also  done  in  the  class  rooms  and  halls  of  the  school  building. 

The  Grounds. 

The  grounds  were  maintained  in  good  condition,  and  addi¬ 
tions  made  by  the  setting  of  quite  a  large  Humber  of  ornamental 
and  fruit  and  nut  trees.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hartman 
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and  Kuhn  for  these  latter  additions.  The  embankment  around 
the  pond  was  strengthened  by  substituting  clay  and  New  Jersey 
gravel  with  brick  lining  for  the  18-inch  cement  wall  that  formerly 
surrounded  it.  The  grade  was  also  reduced  to  accommodate 
expansion  when  ice  forms.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
changes  made  during  the  past  summer  may  result  in  permanent 
improvement,  and  that  the  pond  may  long  remain  an  efficient  re¬ 
servoir,  an  ornament  to  our  grounds,  and  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

The  contract  with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Knapp  for  the  care  of 
our  grounds  having  terminated  in  April  last,  Mr.  Christian 
Schaefer,  an  experienced  gardener,  was  appointed  to  take  charge, 
and  has  given  much  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
up  to  this  time. 

Heat  and  Light. 

The  heating  anl  lighting  of  the  buildings  was  satisfactorily 
conducted  during  the  past  year  although  there  were  periods 
when  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  coal  threatened  serious  results. 
Through  the  active  efforts  of  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  hand,  particularly  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Burroughs,  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Household,  a  sufficient  supply  was 
maintained  at  all  times  to  provide  all  the  buildings  with  sufficient 
heat  and  light,  no  mean  task  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  our 
severest  weather  from  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  per  day  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  up  pressure  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes. 
As  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  tonnage  con¬ 
sumed  was  less  by  268  tons  than  during  the  year  1901-1902,  but 
notwithstanding  this  economical  consumption  the  total  cost  was 
greater  by  some  seven  thousand  dollars  in  consequence  of  th 
long  continued  strike  in  the  coal  regions.  Indeed,  as  previously 
stated,  the  increased  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year 
was  occasioned  by  this  increased  cost  of  coal.  An  examination 
of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  clearly  shows  that  with  the  low  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  for  the  year,  if  we  had  paid  the  prices  common 
to  former  years,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  would  have 
been  considerable  less  than  in  1901-1902.  During  the  winter, 
trial  was  made  of  several  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  with 
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several  kinds  of  anthracite,  with  the  result  that,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  for  steam  getting  purposes  in  boilers  of  the  style  used 
in  our  boiler  house,  hard  rice  or  buckwheat  coal  is  the  most 
economical.  It  is  the  cleanest  and  easiest  to  handle,  and  in  its 
combustion  there  is  much  less  waste.  Another  discovery  made 
was  that  for  baking  purposes  in  our  large  ovens  coke  is  more 
economical  than  hard  or  soft  coal,  and  it  is  now  being  used  in 
preference  to  any  other  form  of  fuel  in  our  bakery. 

The  lighting  of  our  buildings  by  means  of  electricity  was  as 
already  stated  most  satisfactorily  conducted.  There  was  no  time 
during  the  whole  year  when  an  ample  supply  of  light  was  not 
forthcoming.  Indeed  there  were  no  other  means  of  providing 
light  available;  and  had  our  electric  plant  in  any  way  failed  us  our 
buildings  and  all  their  occupants  would  have  been  left  in  total 
darkness.  The  engines  and  dynamos  and  wiring  were,  however, 
maintained  in  as  good  working  condition  as  at  any  time  since 
the  plant  was  installed  eleven  years  ago.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
considerable  repair  work  necessary  (there  always  is  in  such 
a  large  plant)  but  this  was  carefully  and  promptly  attended  to 
with  the  result  that  the  plant  was  at  all  times  capable  of  doing 
full  work  and  answering  every  demand  made  upon  it.  One  or 
two  additional  small  motors  were  placed  in  position  to  afford 
needed  power,  and  several  extensions  of  wiring  and  lighhting 
were  made  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Chief  Engineer 
is  taking  steps  to  place  all  our  call  and  alarm  bells  on  the  general 
circuit  so  that  ample  power  may  always  be  available  and  thus 
render  the  use  of  magnetic  bells  with  their  numerous  batteries 
unnecessary. 

During  vacation,  the  heating  plant  received  a  thorough 
overhauling,  and  repairs  made,  and  new  work  done  wherever 
necessary.  The  large  steam  tubular  boilers  were  cleaned,  tested 
and  approved  by  authorized  city  agents;  the  large  steam  mains 
and  traps  were  placed  in  good  condition;  all  the  connecting  pipes 
for  steam  ana  water  were  examined  and  made  ready  for  another 
year  s  service,  and  all  water  closets,  tanks,  and  urinals  were  put 
in  thorough  repair.  The  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water,  at  once 
a  necessity  and  comfort,  was  continued  in  all  the  departments, 
new  boilers  or  tanks  having  to  be  provided  in  one  or  two  in- 


stances.  The  city  supply  of  filtered  water  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  is  always  abundant. 

The  lig'hting  of  the  grounds  by  means  of  arc  lights  was  very 
successfully  conducted.  Two  or  three  more  lights  are  needed 
to  light  up  dark  places,  notably  at  the  bridge  across  the  ravine 
near  Wissinoming  Hall  and  at  the  main  entrances  on  German¬ 
town  Avenue.  With  these  added  our  grounds  wotdd  be  almost 
as  light  and  as  safe  by  night  as  by  day. 

In  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Fowden, 
will  be  found  further  and  fuller  details  of  the  administration  of 
this  very  important  department:  to  him  and  to  his  assistants 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  which 
the  department  is  maintained. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Grace  G.  Green  and  her 
competent  assistant,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Russell,  much  good  work 
was  accomplished  in  the  important  department  of  physical  train¬ 
ing.  The  work  inaugurated  in  former  terms  was  thoroughly 
and  systematically  developed,  new  movements  and  drills  were 
introduced,  and  special  attention  given  to  more  advanced  phases 
of  the  work.  Among  the  results  attained  were  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  pupils,  a  decidedly 
more  satisfactory  development  of  their  physique,  and,  as  shown 
in  the  excellent  report  of  the  physician,  a  marked  improvement 
in  their  general  health. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  regular  training  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  (four  hours  weekly)  included  all  pupils  in  the  Advanced 
and  Intermediate  Departments  in  sufficient  health  and  strength 
to  endure  the  strain  of  the  work.  Pupils  in  ill  health  were  ex¬ 
cused,  or  given  special  training,  according  to  their  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Of  these  there  were  about  sixteen  who,  under  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  directions,  took  special  and  corrective  work  at  the  hands 
of  the  director.  In  addition  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment,  excepting  those  composing  the  very  youngest  grades, 
were  given  one  day  each  week  by  the  director,  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  daily  by  their  teachers.  Work  of  the  Intermediate  classes 
was  conducted  in  the  morning,  of  the  Advanced  classes  in  the 
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afternoon.  In  this  manner,  physical  instruction,  whether  pri¬ 
mary  or  intermediate  or  advanced,  was  provided  for  all  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  Beside  the  work  conducted  in  the  gymnasium  and 
in  the  class  rooms,  opportunity  was  afforded  fon  out-door  work 
whenever  the  weather  was  suitable.  The  boys  were  assisted 
and  encouraged  to  games  of  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  basket-ball, 
and  hockey,  the  girls  chiefly  to  tennis,  basket-ball  and  hockey. 
After  all  there  is  nothing  more  healthful  or  exhilarating  than  a 
good  run  or  romp  in  the  open  air,  and  to  all  such  forms  of  ex¬ 
ercise  and  amusement  the  undulating  nature  of  our  grounds 
readily  lends  itself.  Boys  and  girls  may  run  up  and  down  hill 
to  their  hearts’  content  at  almost  any  season,  and  in  winter  en¬ 
gage  in  the  still  more  inspiriting  amusement  of  coasting  and 
skating  without  leaving  the  campus. 

The  tables  of  physical  measurement  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  director  give  in  concise  form  the  results  of  the  year’s  train¬ 
ing.  They  indicate  very  decided  growth  in  muscle,  and  in 
bone  and  in  sinew,  but  they  do  not  tell  of  increased  health,  nor 
of  increased  attention  and  application  to  study,  nor,  best  of  all, 
of  improved  tempers  and  morals.  These  richer  indications  of 
improved  physical  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  the  monthly 
class  reports  of  teachers  and  supervisors  and  in  the  report  of  the 
physician,  and  again  in  the  marked  advance  made  in  the  standing 
of  our  graduating  classes.  All  this  gain  has  been  achieved  in  the 
past  few  years  under  the  direction  of  instructors  who  have  had 
to  labor  at  much  disadvantage  in  many  ways. 

The  Industrial  Work. 

Instruction  in  the  Industrial  Department  was  continued 
throughout  the  year  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Baily,  assisted  by  fourteen  instructors.  The  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction  in  this  department  during  the  year 
was  372,  two  hundred  (200)  boys  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  (172)  girls,  as  follows: 

Boys. — Baking,  5;  brick-laying  and  plastering,  6;  butcher¬ 
ing,  1;  carpentering,  35;  laundering,  9;  painting  and  glazing,  8; 
printing,  24;  shoemaking,  44;  sewing,  20;  tailoring,  48. 
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Girls. — Dressmaking  and  plain  sewing,  85;  millinery,  15; 
drafting,  26;  ironing,  45. 

The  older  pupils  devoted  three  hours  per  day  to  this  work, 
the  younger  two  hours.  The  instructors  are  all  expert  me¬ 
chanics  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  duties.  The  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  various  classes  was  very  satisfactory.  In 
connection  with  the  instruction  given  much  substantial  work 
wras  accomplished.  The  classes  in  brick-laying  and  plastering 
attended  to  a  large  amount  of  repair  and  new  work  in  a  most 
creditable  manner.  Some  of  their  plaster  work  would  have 
done  credit  to  experts.  The  classes  in  carpentering  built  a 
number  of  closets  and  several  book-cases,  made  a  number  of 
benches  for  the  dressing-rooms  to  the  gymnasium,  put  up  a  large 
dressing-room  for  the  sewing  department,  laid  flooring  and 
hung  doors  and  windows,  beside  attending  to  a  lot  of  repair 
work  to  furniture  in  the  different  departments.  The  classes  in 
painting  accomplished  a  very  creditable  amount  of  work  in  each 
of  the  main  buildings  and  in  the  Infirmary,  and  upon  the  exte¬ 
rior  walls  and  wood-work  of  the  Superintendent’s  house.  They 
also  attended  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of  glazing.  The 
classes  in  printing  attended  to  all  of  the  Institution  job  work 
and  printed  the  Mt.  Airy  World,  the  Association  Review,  and 
got  out  500  copies  of  “Bible  Stories  for  Young  Children,”  and 
some  3,000  copies  of  the  Institution  Report  for  1901-02.  The 
classes  in  shoemaking  manufactured  over  600  pairs  of  shoes 
and  500  pairs  of  uppers  beside  attending  to  all  the  repairs.  The 
classes  in  tailoring  made  514  coats,  11  overcoats  for  boys,  29 
heavy  coats  for  girls,  and  698  pairs  of  trousers,  and  the  classes 
in  dressmaking  and  sewing  made  189  dresses  and  dress  skirts, 
389  shirtwaists,  422  shirts,  and  400  pairs  of  drawers,  beside  mak¬ 
ing  up  all  the  bed  and  table  linen  required  for  the  Institution. 
The  advanced  boys  in  tailoring  were  taught  measuring,  drafting, 
cutting  and  fitting,  and  the  advanced  girls  were  similarly  in¬ 
structed  in  dessmaking. 

Four  pupils  are  taking  postgraduate  instruction,  two  in 
dressmaking,  one  in  printing  and  one  in  tailoring.  A  class  of 
girls  is  taught  hat  making  and  trimming,  two  classes  are  taught 
cooking,  and  two  classes  of  boys  are  taught  baking.  All  articles 
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manufactured  are  consumed  by  the  Institution,  none  is  made 
for  sale  nor  for  profit.  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  de¬ 
partment,  taking  a  full  course  in  some  one  of  the  branches 
taught,  experience  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment.  A  number  of  our  dressmakers  have  obtained  employment 
in  some  of  the  best  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  while  the 
printers,  painters,  carpenters,  tailors  and  shoemakers  find  ready 
employment,  or  go  into  business  for  themselves.  One  young 
man  who  took  a  full  course  of  instruction  on  the  linotype  a  short 
time  ago  has  a  position  on  a  Pittsburgh  daily  paper  at  a  wage 
of  nearly  $25  per  week.  Calling  upon  me  a  few  days  ago,  he 
said:  “I  learned  it  all  in  your  printing  office  under  Mr.  God¬ 
win;  it  pays  to  learn  a  good  trade  well.” 

In  the  selection  of  a  trade,  a  pupil  is  given  opportunity, 
after  consultation  with  his  parents,  to  express  his  preferences, 
but  a  choice  once  me.de  has  to  be  adhered  to,  unless  there  arise 
some  very  weighty  reasons  for  making  a  change.  The  mere 
whims  of  pupils  cannot  be  gratified.  If  mistake  has  been  made 
it  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as  recognized  by  the  instructor,  and 
opportunity  given  for  a  fresh  start. 

During  the  year  a  large  Babcock  cylinder  press  was  placed 
in  the  pressroom,  thus  giving  the  department  two  large  presses 
and  one  small  or  jobbing  press;  a  patching  machine  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  class  in  shoemaking;  two  large  sawing  machines 
were  added  to  those  previously  in  use  by  the  dressmaking 
classes,  and  a  collar  and  cuff  ironer  was  placed  in  the  laundry. 

But  few  changes  were  made  in  the  teaching  staff:  Scott  B. 
Miller  was  appointed  to  succeed  Henry  Wisler  in  the  wood¬ 
working  department,  and  Misses  Jennie  Clark  and  Clementine 
Betzold  were  appointed  to  succeed  Misses  Elizabeth  Gillespie 
and  Rose  Lehr  in  the  dressmaking  department. 

Mr.  Harris  Taylor  has  edited  The  Mt.  Airy  World  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  greatly  promoted 
during  the  term  by  encouraging  visits  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
the  Board,  and  of  the  Ladies’  Committee,  and  by  the  very  gen¬ 
erous  distribution  of  competitive  prizes.  Mr.  D.  F.  Walker,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  also  continued  to  evince  a  very  warm  interest 
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in  the  department  by  paying  it  frequent  visits  and  making  special 
awards  to  pupils  doing  the  best  work. 

The  Intellectual  Department. 

Of  the  507  pupils  now  under  instruction  in  the  school,  473 
are  taught  orally,  nearly  ninety-three  per  cent.,  and  34,  a  little 
over  7  per  cent.,  are  taught  manually.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  as  large  as  this,  in  which  there  is  no 
discrimination  practiced  as  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupils 
admitted,  there  will  always  be  a  small  number  of  such  low  men¬ 
tality  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  acquiring  speech,  and  whose 
instruction  would  therefore  better  be  carried  forward  by  manual 
methods,  that  is  by  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  by 
writing.  Judged  by  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  this 
number  may  be  expected  to  vary  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance.  These  children  constitute  a  class  quite  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  the  normal  deaf,  and  for  them  I  could  wish 
that  a  separate  department  might  be  maintained.  Their  main¬ 
tenance  and  instruction  is  at  present  provided  for  in  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Department  where  of  necessity  they  associate  outside 
of  school  hours  with  pupils  of  higher  grade  who  are  otherwise 
instructed.  This  association  I  regard  as  unfortunate  in  many 
ways.  The  deaf  child  of  feeble  intellect  does  not  receive  (at 
least  in  our  country,  he  receives  much  better  care  abroad)  the 
advantages  of  special  methods  that  are  thought  to  be  so  highly 
necessary  and  which  are  often  very  successfully  pursued  in  the 
development  and  training  of  hearing  children  of  similar  capacity. 
Children  of  this  class  should  not  be  associated  with  children 
more  highly  endowed,  it  is  a  wrong  to  them  and  in  many  ways 
unfortunate  for  their  associates.  They  should  be  maintained  in 
separate  schools  and  be  instructed  by  methods  specially  devised 
to  meet  their  condition,  and  in  no  wise  subjected  to  methods 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  of  higher  grade.  In  Ger- 
manv,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  parts  of  Russia 
this  highly  desirable  plan  of  segregating  pupils  according  to 
their  mental  condition  is  pursued,  and  their  instruction  under 
these  favoring  conditions  carried  forward  with  excellent  results. 

There  is  another  distinct  class  of  children  presented  with 
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increasing  frequency  to  our  consideration  in  late  years.  They 
are  known  as  hearing  mutes,  they  hear  and  understand,  but, 
afflicted  with  a  certain  form  of  aphasia,  little  understood  by 
pathologists,  are  unable  to  speak  or  to  express  their  thoughts 
except  in  simple  gestures.  These  unfortunate  children  excite 
our  greatest  sympathy.  Intelligent  and  sensitive  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  are,  they  are  made  the  butt  of  boyish  jest  and  ridicule 
wherever  they  go.  Denied  admission  to  the  schools,  they  are 
permitted  to  grow  up  without  any  effort  at  instruction,  and  at 
home  they  are  frequently  neglected  and  abused  in  the  most 
shameful  manner.  For  these  children  as  well  as  for  those  already 
mentioned,  generous  provision  should  be  made  by  the  communi¬ 
ty  and  by  the  state. 

During  the  year,  several  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  oc¬ 
curred.  Early  in  the  spring  Mary  E.  London,  of  the  Interme¬ 
diate  department,  resigned  to  be  married,  and  her  place  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Anna  R.  McClintock,  of  Mt.  Airy, 
who  in  turn,  resigned  for  the  same  reason,  towards  the  end  of 
September.  At  the  close  of  the  term  in  June,  Mary  W.  Tuttle, 
of  the  Primary  Department,  resigned  to  be  married;  Mattie  F. 
Metcalf  and  Louise  T.  Young,  of  the  Advanced  Department, 
resigned,  the  former  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  latter  to  enter 
private  work  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  somewhat  later,  Enfield 
Joiner,  of  the  Intermediate  Department,  and  Ida  La  Rue,  of  the 
Primary  Department,  the  former  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  acci¬ 
dent  to  a  member  of  her  family,  requiring  her  presence  at  home, 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  also  tendered  their 
resignations.  To  fill  these  later  vacancies,  Stella  Stewart,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Iowa  School,  more  recently  of  the  Clarke  School 
Normal  class,  Elizabeth  R.  Lyle,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  also 
trained  at  Clarke,  Martha  C.  Bell,  of  the  North  Carolina  School, 
trained  at  Gallaudet  College,  Gertrude  L.  Dustan,  formerly  of 
the  Clarke  School,  and  Maud  C.  and  Grace  C.  Williams,  both 
of  the  Scranton  School,  where  they  were  trained  and  taught  for 
some  years,  were  appointed.  All  of  these  ladies  are  of  liberal 
education  and  excellent  training  and  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching.  No  doubt  satisfactory  results  will  attend 
their  labors  in  the  class  room. 
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The  classification  of  the  pupils  by  departments  and  grades 
and  classes  is  as  follows: 

Primary  Department,  Florence  C.  McDowell,  Principal. 

Teachers.  Pupils.  Classes. 


Grade  A:  Maria  A.  Rogers . io 

Kate  S.  Landis . io 

Ella  S.  Dawson . io 

Martha  R.  Stannard . io 

Laura  J.  Stearns . io 

Grade  B:  Lina  Hendershot  . io 

Frances  R.  Rees . io 

Florence  Carter  . io 

Agnes  March  . io 

Julia  E.  Grosvenor . io 

Elizabeth  May  Watts... .10 
Grade  C:  Jeannette  J.  Christmas.  . .  10 
Emma  Ross  Thompson..  10 

Annie  E,  Jameson . 10 

Una  Uphiam  . 10 

Elizabeth  Scott  Tingley.  10 

Gertrude  L.  Dustan . 10 

Stella  Stewart  . 10. 


1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
s  tii 
1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


3  grades 

18  teachers 

180  pupils 

18  classes 

Time  required,  3  to  4  years.  Studies: 

Articulation  and  Lip- 

reading,  Language,  Simple 

Numbers,  Light  Gymnastics.  Hours 

8.45  to 

12.45  daily. 

Intermediate  Department,  Susan  E. 

Bliss,  Principal. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Classes. 

Grade  A : 

Elizabeth  A.  Stone. 

. 10 . 

Grace  C.  Williams. 

. 10 . 

.  2d 

Mary  C.  Hoopes... 

. . 10 . 

.  3d 

Grade  B: 

Eva  I.  Gustin . 

. 10 . 

.  1st 

Adelaide  H.  Pybas. 

. 10 . 

Bessie  A.  London. . 

. . 10 . 

Caroline  L.  Olin... 

. 10 . 

Maud  C.  Williams. 

.  5th 

Stella  S.  Guinness. 

. 10 . 

Marion  L.  Noyes.. 

. 10 . 

.  7th 

Annie  Harvey  .... 

. 10 . 

.  8th 

Grade  C: 

Mabel  Kingsley  Jones.  . .  10 . 

.  ISt 

A.  Evelyn  Butler.  . 

. 10 . 

Mary  M.  Whitney. 

. 10 . 

Elizabeth  R.  Lyle. 

. 10 . 

Lillian  B.  Lackey. 

. TO . 

.  5th 

3  grades 

16  teachers 

160  pupils 

16  classes 
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Time  required,  3  to  4  years.  Studies:  Speech  and  Speech¬ 
reading,  Language,  Geography,  Biographical  History,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Drawing,  Gymnastics.  Hours  10.30  to  1  and  2.30  to 
4.30  daily  except  Saturdays.  Sunday  School  and  Chapel  Service 
on  Sundays. 

Advanced  Department,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Principal. 


Teachers.  Pupils. 


Classes. 


Grade  A: 

Edwin  S.  Thompson. .  . . 

.10 . 

.  1st 

Grace  L.  Wright . 

.10 . 

. 2d 

Emma  Florence  West.  . 

.10 . 

.  3d 

Barton  Sensenig  . 

.10 . 

. 4th 

Samuel  G.  Davidson.... 

.10 . 

. 5th 

Grade  B : 

Marv  May  Beatty . 

..10 . 

.  1st 

Harris  Taylor  . 

.10 . 

.  .  2d 

T.  D.  Kirkhuff . 

.10 . 

.  3d 

Florence  B.  Fitzpatrick 

. .  II . 

. 4th 

Grade  C: 

Martha  C.  Bell . 

.11.. . 

.  1st 

Elizabeth  R.  Young.... 

.10 . 

Caroline  R.  Smith . 

.  .11 . 

. 3d 

Frances  Lucas  . 

..II . 

(Manual) 

Grade  D : 

lohn  Add.  Mcilvaine.  J: 

r.  12 . 

.  1st 

Mary  E.  Smith . 

..II . 

Julia  A.  Foley . 

..II . 

.  3d 

4  grades 

16  teachers  168  pupils 

16  classes 

Time  required, 3  to  4  years.  Studies:  Voice  Culture, English, 
American  and  General  History,  Physical  and  Political  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Botany,  Language  and  Literature,  Grammar,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Physiology,  History  of  Art,  Drawing,  Gymnastics. 
Hours  8  to  12.25  daily.  Sunday  School  and  Chapel  Service  on 
Sundays. 

The  course  of  study,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  designed  to 
confer  upon  those  taking  it  a  good  English  education,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  entrance  to  our  high  and  preparatory  schools 
and  academies.  Special  prominence  is  given  throughout  the 
course  to  speech  and  lip-reading,  to  written  language  and  com¬ 
position,  and  to  mathematics.  With  thorough  grounding  in 
these  branches,  the  acquisition  of  history,  geography,  physics 
and  other  branches  becomes  comparatively  easy.  Upon  gradu- 
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ation  the  majority  of  our  pupils  enter  upon  the  strenuous  duty 
of  wage-earning,  some  of  them  seek  higher  instruction  among 
the  hearing,  and  some  enter  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Extravagant  claims  are  not  infrequently  put  forward  re¬ 
garding  the  possibilities  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  deaf 
as  a  class  in  schools  for  the  hearing  as  soon  as  speech  and  lip- 
reading  have  been  acquired.  Such  rose-colored  promises  are 
very  harmful,  they  excite  expectations  that  in  but  few  instances 
are  realized,  and  create  in  the  public  mind  very  erroneous  ideas 
upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  That  a  small 
number  of  the  deaf,  those  richly  endowed  by  nature,  may  be  so 
educated  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  the  deaf  as  a  class  shall 
ever  be  successfully  educated  with  the  hearing  in  schools  for  the 
hearing  is  in  the  nature  of  things  as  improbable  as  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable.  Since  by  nature  or  through  disease  these  children  form 
a  special  class  in  the  community,  it  will  ever  be  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom-  to  maintain  special  schools  in  which  in  general  to  secure 
their  education.  Such  schools  should  be  fostered  by  the  com¬ 
munity  and  generously  supported  by  the  State;  none  but  the 
most  approved  methods  and  the  best  of  teachers  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  none  but  the  best  appliances  known  to  education 
should  be  provided.  In  schools  so  provided  for  and  so  main¬ 
tained,  the  education  of  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  along  the  best  lines 
will  ever  be  assured.  Nor  is  it  believed  by  conservative  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  deaf  that  the  day  school  system  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  some  of  our  Western  cities  and  states  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  will  ever  prove  the  success  claimed  for 
it.  In  the  end  the  system  will  be  found  expensive  and  disap¬ 
pointing  in  results.  Ideally  the  plan  appeals  to  the  public  and 
to  parents,  but  practically  it  is  weak  and  falls  far  short  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  best  welfare  of  the  deaf.  It  has  its  origin  in  large 
measure  in  the  externat-internat  system  pursued  in  many  of  the 
German  schools,  but  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
them.  In  Germany  the  children  are  boarders  (internats)  until 
they  are  far  enough  advanced  to  profit  by  communication  with 
outsiders  when,  as  externals,  they  are  placed  in  nearby  families 
to  be  boarded  and  lodged,  going  back  and  forth  to  the  school 
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for  instruction.  The  potent  influence  of  the  instructors  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  school  is  constantly  maintained,  there  is  no  break  in 
the  work,  the  children  are  simply  sent  among  neighboring  hear¬ 
ing  families  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  hope  that  the  inter¬ 
course  so  established  may  prove  helpful  to  their  speech.  From 
this,  in  many  respects  excellent  system,  the  American  day 
school  system  differs  very  essentially.  With  the  latter  there 
is  complete  cessation  of  th  power  and  influence  of  the  school 
the  moment  school  hours  are  over.  With  American  ideas  of 
home  life,  its  freedom  and  lack  of  restraint,  pupils  cannot  well 
be  followed  to  the  home  circle  to  be  there  influenced  and  re¬ 
strained  by  the  officers  and  teachers  of  a  school.  Parents  will 
not  suffer  it,  nor  will  they,  except  in  rare  instances,  exert  them¬ 
selves  in  any  manner  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  class  room. 

Graduation  Exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel  of  Wissinom- 
ing  Hail  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  23d,  at  ten  o’clock,  when, 
nothwithstanding  the  most  unfavorable  weather,  a  goodly 
number  of  friends  were  assembled  to  witness  the  exercises. 
Vice-President  Montgomery  presided,  and  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  was  observed: 

Prayer  . Rev.  S.  C.  Hill 

Opening  Address . Vice-President  Montgomery 

Essays,  Graduating  Class: 

The  Florentine  Painters . • . Sarah  May 

Success  Under  Difficulties . William  Cooper 

Pittsburgh . Edward  Soles 

Frederick  the  Great... . William  Goss 

The  American  Navy . John  Coffield 

The  Valedictory . Earl  Mather 

Address  to  the  Graduates. .....  .Rev.  Jacob  Fry,  D.  D. 

Conferring  of  Certificates . The  President 

Distribution  of  Prizes . (a)  The  Ladies  Committee 

(b)  The  Superintendent 

The  Benediction . J.  Andrews  Harris,  S.  T.  D. 

Certificates  of  Graduation  were  conferred  by  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Montgomery  upon  the  following: 

Ernest  Brookbank . Blair  County 

John  Coffield . Schuylkill  County 
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William  Cooper . Philadelphia 

William  Goss . Philadelphia 

Roy  Keeney . Philadelphia 

Mary  Ivuntz . Carbon 

James  Ladd . Potter 

Earl  Mather . Allegheny 

Sarah  May . Cumberland 

Helen  Nickel . Perry 

Christian  Rheinwalt . Berks 

Edward  Soles . Allegheny 

James  Stover . Clearfield 

Carl  Windt . Luzerne 


County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 


Certificates  of  Honorable  Discharge  were  conferred  upon 
the  following: 


Paul  Adams 
Howard  Cruise. 
John  Hebdon... 
Emily  Knipe... 
Anna  Lloyd .... 
Endless  Morris . 
Nettie  Eisenhart 
Jacob  Flook 
Daniel  Fritz 
Raymond  Fritz. 
John  Newcomer 
Cornelia  Rose.  . 
Elmer  Sommers 
Martha  Stewart. 
Ellen  Torpey.  .  . 
Elsie  Wilson .  .  .  . 


. Adams  County 

. Berks  .County 

. Clearfield  County 

. Lancaster  County 

....  Philadelphia  County 
....Philadelphia  County 

. York  County 

. Schuylkill  County 

. Berks  County 

. Berks  County 

. Lycoming  County 

.  .  .  .Philadelphia  County 

. Lancaster  County 

Northumberland  County 
....  Philadelphia  County 
. Berks  County 


Prizes  in  sewing  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize  in  dressmaking  to  Elizabeth  Dunlap,  $5.00,  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  F.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Second  prize  in  dressmaking  to  Elsie  Eisenhart,  $2.50,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Ladies’  Committee. 

First  prize  in  fine  embroidery  to  Helen  Wink,  $10.00,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Lea. 

Second  prize  in  fine  embroidery  to  Helen  Nickel,  $5.00, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Lea. 
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First  prize  in  fine  hand  sewing  to  Sarah  May,  $5.00,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Lea. 

Second  prize  in  fine  hand  sewing  to  Orline  Haven,  a  gown, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Lea. 

First  prize  in  millinery  to  Myrtie  Bois,  $2.50,  presented  by 
the  Ladies’  Committee. 

Prize  for  best  drawn  work  to  Ruth  Walter,  $2.50,  presented 
by  the  Ladies’  Committee. 

Prize  for  best  designing  to  Bessie  Clark,  $2.50,  presented 
by  the  Ladies’  Committee. 

Prize  for  best  darning  and  mending  to  Mary  Dewees,  $2.50, 
presented  by  the  Ladies’  Committee. 

First  prize  for  best  hand  sewing  by  children  in  the  Primary 
Class,  under  12  years  of  age,  to  Myrtle  Stauffer,  $5.00,  presented 
by  Miss  Bertha  Lippincott. 

Second  prize  for  best  hand  sewing  of  children  in  the 
Primary  Class,  under  12  years  of  age,  to  Helen  Gehris,  $2.50, 
presented  by  the  Ladies’  Committee. 

Prizes  presented  by  John  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

For  the  best  work  in  physical  culture,  boys’  class,  to  Roy 
Keeney,  $5. 

For  the  best  work  in  physical  culture,  girls’  class,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Kerner,  $5. 

For  the  best  work  in  shoemaking,  to  Michael  Kazimerczak, 
$5- 

For  the  best  work  in  tailoring,  to  Carl  Windt,  $5. 


DEPORTMENT  PRIZES. 

/ 

Advanced  Department:  By  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superinten¬ 
dent,  to  the  best  boy,  Edward  A.  Soles,  a  silk  umbrella ;  to  the 
best  girl,  Grace  F.  Cook,  a  $5  gold  piece. 

Intermediate:  By  Miss  Susan  E.  Bliss,  Principal,  to  the 
best  boy,  Jacob  Stoltzfus,  several  books;  to  the  best  girl,  Bessie 
Crankshaw,  several  books. 

Primary  Department:  By  Miss  Florence  C.  McDowell, 
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Principal,  to  the  best  boy,  Irvin  Markel,  a  silver  pencil;  to  the 
best  girl,  Elsie  Reven,  a  silver  pencil. 

Industrial  Department:  By  Joseph  J.  Baily,  Principal,  to 
the  best  boy,  James  Ladd,  a  silk  umbrella;  to  the  best  girl,  Edna 
Stidham,  a  pair  of  gold  cuff  links. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

To  William  McVicker;  a  $5.00  gold  piece,  for  the  most  im¬ 
provement  in  speech  and  lip-reading  during  the  term,  presented 
by  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent. 

To  Fannie  Stuckert,  a  gold  medal,  presented  by  Mrs.  S. 
Rothschild,  of  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  her  son  Leonard,  to 
the  member  of  his  class  making  the  most  progress  during  the 
term. 

We  were  especially  pleased  to  have  the  presence,  quite  un¬ 
expectedly,  of  Mr.  George  Gilpin,  for  many  years  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
struction.  The  kindly  words  he  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class  and  to  the  school,  recalling  former  years 
of  interest  and  activity  in  the  work  of  the  Institution,  awakened 
lively  enthusiasm  and  gave  much  encouragement  to  all  present. 
Mr.  -Gilpin’s  intense  interest  and  activity  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  our  new  buildings  at  this  place  will  ever  be  gratefully 
remembered.  The  addresses  of  Vice-President  Montgomery 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fry  (who,  in  the  unexpected  absence  of  Vice- 
President  Seiss,  most  kindly  took  his  place  on  the  program)  to 
the  graduating  class,  and  to  the  officers  and  teachers  present 
were  most  appropriate,  and  were  received  with  great  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  was  formally  opened  early  last  winter,  and  is  now  main¬ 
taining  seven  inmates,  all  of  them  former  graduates  of  this  In¬ 
stitution,  who,  by  reason  of  advanced  years  and  physical  in¬ 
firmities  and  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  find  themselves 
quite  unable  to  make  provision  for  their  own  personal  care  and 
comfort.  Others  awaiting  admission  will  be  received  as  soon 


as  the  funds  of  the  Home  will  permit.  Thus  far  the  deaf  them¬ 
selves  have  nobly  responded  to  calls  for  assistance,  they  have 
given  generously,  in  many  instances  far  beyond  their  means, 
and  the  managers  now  appeal  to  the  public  for  necessary  as¬ 
sistance.  There  is  no  worthier  charity  in  the  State.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  from  this  appeal  that  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  hearing  for  support.  They  are  not.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers,  under  proper  instruction  and  training, 
they  are  found  to  be  more  generally  self-supporting  than  the 
hearing.  The  proportion  of  dependent  destitute  deaf  in  the 
community  at  large  is  surprisingly  small,  a  result  largely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  attention  that  is  given  to  trade  teaching  in  the 
various  schools  maintained  for  their  instruction. 

Thus  is  the  record  of  another  year’s  work  complete.  In  it 
there  is  much  to  call  for  our  gratitude,  much  to  strengthen  our 
faith.  The  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  large  and  constant, 
their  health  has  been  uniformly  good,  their  progress  highly 
satisfactory;  officers  and  teachers  have  been  faithful  to  their 
trust,  and  peace  and  prosperity  have  been  within  our  walls. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  E.  CROUTER, 

Superintendent. 


Report  of  the  Intermediate 
Department. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  Before  the  end  of  last  June  the  names  of  three 
pupils,  who  had  been  in  attendance  in  the  Intermediate  Depart¬ 
ment  earlier  in  the  year,  were  dropped  from  its  roll,  leaving  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  (154)  remaining;  and  although  various 
changes  have  been  made  since  then,  the  total  number  of  pupils 
in  this  hall  at  the  present  date  is  again  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  (154),  eighty-six  (86)  boys  and  sixty-seven  (67)  girls.  Of 
these  one  hundred  and  eleven  (ill)  were  enrolled  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  last  year;  forty-one  (41)  have  been  received  from  the 
Primary  Department  this  fall;  one  (1)  a  boy,  who  has  had  several 
years  of  instruction  in  a  western  school  was  placed  here  upon 
his  admission  to  this  Institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
term;  and  one  (1)  gild,  formerly  a  member  of  an  Intermediate 
class,  was  readmitted  to  this  department  after  an  absence  of  two 
years. 

Those  dropped  from  our  roll  last  year  were  as  follows:  a  girl 
who,  after  a  trial  of  several  wreeks,  was  dismissed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  as  not  fitted  for  the  work  of  this  Institution;  and 
two  boys,  sixteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  respectively,  who  were 
withdrawn  by  their  parents.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  five 
(5)  others  were  withdrawn,  who  are  now  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  labor;  and  five  (5)  were  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Institution  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  time  allowed  them 
here  having  expired.  Since  those  who  thus  left  us  were  among 
our  older  pupils  and  many  of  those  just  received  from  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Department  are  young  in  years,  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  in  this  department  now  is  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  importance  of  Intermediate  work  can  hardly  be  over 
estimated.  It  may  seem,  to  the  undiscriminating  observer,  to 


be  lacking  in  those  points  of  striking  interest  he  finds  in  both 
Primary  and  Advanced  grades;  but  it  is,  when  rightly  done,  the 
keystone  in  the  entire  work  of  the  Institution,  strengthening  and 
completing  that  of  the  Primary  Department,  locking  it  so  close¬ 
ly  and  securely  to  that  of  the  Advanced  that  it  insures  the 
symmetry  and  durability  of  the  whole.  Holding  constantly  in 
mind  this  peculiar  relation  which  Intermediate  work  bears  to 
that  of  the  Institution  as  a  whole,  those  engaged  in  it  must  labor 
on,  patiently  and  systematically,  for  future  rather  than  for  pres¬ 
ent  showing  of  results. 

Intermediate  work  is  beset  with  special  difficulties.  Pupils 
enter  upon  it  equipped  with  vocabularies  and  sentence  forms, 
both  spoken  and  written,  sufficient  to  express  their  simple,  child¬ 
ish  ideas  and  wishes  and  to  describe  their  daily  experiences. 
But  during  the  first  year  spent  in  this  department  their  vocabu¬ 
laries  must  be  largely  increased  and  their  sentence  forms  ex¬ 
panded  and  added  to,  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  demands 
of  a  rapidly  enlarging  experience  and  of  the  new  studies  which 
are  now  taken  up.  In  this  year  they  are  led  over  the  first  steps 
of  geography  work  and  a  vocabulary  more  general  than  that 
which  has  heretofore  sufficed  becomes  a  necessity.  Now  too, 
the  study  of  new  and  more  complex  language  principles  must 
be  undertaken,  while  arithmetic  advances  to  the  fore  clamorine 
for  its  peculiar  forms  and  phrases.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
each  new  word  or  phrase,  each  new  form  or  principle,  must  be 
presented  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  not  only  once  but 
often  many  times;  that  it  must  then  be  patiently  drilled  upon  in 
as  great  a  variety  of  ways  as  ingenuity  of  teacher  can  devise; 
and  that  then  opportunities  must  be  watched  for  or,  if  need  be, 
created,  when  pupils  may  be  helped  to  its  right  application  and 
use,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Intermediate  work  is  neither  un¬ 
important  nor  lacking  in  difficulties. 

This  rapid  acquisition  of  language  largely  increases  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  articulation  work,  and  necessitates  most  constant  and 
intelligent  care  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Without  this  unceasing 
vigilance  the  crowding  of  new  words,  especially  of  geographical 
names, will  bring  deterioration  in  speech.  Rapidity  of  utterance 
must  not  here  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  accuracy  and 
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intelligibility,  although  ease  and  smoothness  of  articulation  must 
be  always  kept  in  sight  as  ends  to  strive  for. 

The  class-room  work  as  outlined  for  the  coming  year  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  last  four  years.  The  time 
will  be  spent  in  work  in  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  articu¬ 
lation,  and  drawing,  the  four  youngest  classes  again  devoting  a 
period  of  fifteen  minutes  daily  to  gymnastic  exercises.  Twelve 
of  the  classes  will  continue  to  receive  one  hour  of  instruction 
weekly  in  drawing,  the  four  youngest  a  half-hour  each. 

Since  the  report  from  this  department  was  submitted  to 
you  one  year  ago,  a  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
corps  of  teachers.  At  the  end  of  March  Miss  Mary  E.  London 
resigned,  in  order  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Anna  R.  McClintock 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  take  the  position 
thus  made  vacant.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  June,  Miss 
Caroline  R.  Smith  left  us  to  teach  in  the  Advanced  Department; 
and  during  the  summer  vacation  Miss  Joiner,  who  had  been  with 
us  for  two  years,  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  her  position  here 
to  accept  one  near  her  home.  These  vacancies  were  filled  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Elizabeth  R. 
Lyle  and  Miss  Maud  C.  Williams. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  Miss  McClintock 
asked  to  be  released  from  her  contract  with  the  Institution  in 
order  to  be  married. 

The  assignment  of  teachers  to  the  different  grades  in  this 
department,  for  the  coming  year,  is  as  follows: 

Grade  A:  Miss  Stone,  Miss  McClintock,  Miss  Efoopes. 

Grade  B:  Miss  Gustin,  Miss  Pvbas,  Miss  London,  Miss 
Olin,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Guinness,  Miss  Noyes,  Miss  Harvey. 

Grade  C :  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Whitney,  Miss 
Lyle,  Miss  Lackey. 

With  gratitude  for  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and  officers 
in  this  department  and  for  the  valuable  counsel  and  assistance 
received  from  you,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

SUSAN  E.  BLISS, 

Principal 


Report  of  the  Primary 
Department. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  pupils  in  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment.  Since  then  two  boys,  with  almost  if  not  quite  normal 
hearing,  were  dismissed  and  one  pupil  was  taken  from  us  by  her 
parents  and  placed  in  another  school.  At  the  opening  of  this 
school  year  fifty-four  (54)  pupils  were  transferred  to  Wingohock- 
irig  and  Wissinoming  Halls  and  forty-two  (42)  new  pupils  have 
entered  this  department.  Thus  making  an  attendance,  at  this 
date,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  (165),  ninety  boys  and 
seventy-five  girls. 

As  a  class  the  entering  pupils  of  this  fall  appear  to  be  above 
the  average  in  mental  ability  so  that  their  progress  should  be 
extremely  satisfactory. 

The  work  of  last  year  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
previous  years.  There  were  the  first,  second  and  third  grades, 
devoting  the  school  hours  to  the  requirement  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  language  and  simple  number  work,  with  kindergarten 
exercises  in  the  classes  composed  of  the  youngest  pupils. 

Heretofore  the  teaching  of  simple  arithmetic  has  not  been 
introduced  until  the  third  grade,  but  this  year,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  begin  the  teaching  earlier  in  the  course. 
We  shall  therefore  begin  it  with  pupils  in  their  second  year  and, 
in  at  least  one  class,  of  children  in  their  first  year's  instruction. 
This  class  will  be  one  composed  of  children  whose  age  and  men¬ 
tal  development  are  above  the  average.  There  will  be  simple 
mechanical  work  in  addition  and  subtraction,  but  these  pro- 
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cesses  will  be  largely  taught  in  connection  with  simple  language 
work  of  practical  value. 

The  following  list  is  of  the  three  grades  and  teachers  in  this 
department : 

Grade  A:  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Landis,  Miss  Dawson,  Miss 
Stannard,  and  Miss  Stearns. 

Grade  B:  Miss  Hendershot,  Miss  Rees,  Miss  Carter,  Miss 
March,  Miss  Grosvenor,  and  Miss  Watts. 

Grade  C:  Miss  Christmas,  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Jameson, 
Miss  Upham,  Miss  Tingley,  Miss  Dustan,  and  Miss  Stewart. 

With  hearty  appreciation  of  the  efficient  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  and  the  help  received  from  you  in  my  work,  I  am, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

FLORENCE  C.  McDOWELL, 

Principal. 


WINGOHOCKING  HALL— INTERM EDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


CRESHEIM  HALL— PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 
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Report  of  the  Industrial 
Department. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  year  just  closed  trade  instruction 
has  been  given  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  (379)  of  our 
pupils  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  hours 
each  day,  and  four  (4)  have  been  given  all  day  instruction. 

Early  in  the  year  Henry  Wisler,  the  assistant  in  the  carpen¬ 
tering  department  for  several  years,  resigned  and  Scott  B.  Miller, 
a  former  pupil,  was  appointed  and  has  filled  the  vacancy  with 
marked  success. 

During  the  term  Miss  Elizabeth  Gillespie,  one  of  our  most 
experienced  instructors,  resigned  in  order  to  start  in  business 
for  herself.  Miss  Bertha  Dyer  was  appointed  to  take  her  place 
but  on  account  of  ill  health  was  only  with  us  a  short  time,  when 
she  resigned  and  Miss  Jennie  Clark  was  appointed.  Miss  Clark 
is  an  excellent  instructor  and  has  done  very  efficient  work. 

In  May  Miss  Rose  Lehr  resigned  and  Miss  Clementine 
Betzold  was  appointed  to  her  position.  As  all  of  our  instructors 
have  had  broad  practical  experience  we  have  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  year. 

The  advance  made  by  the  pupils  in  dressmaking,  millinery, 
embroidery,  fine  sewing  and  designing  the  past  year  was 
marvelous. 

The  trial  of  a  primary  class  of  boys  in  sewing  proved  a  very 
wise  one.  During  the  term  they  completed  many  very  credit¬ 
able  pieces  of  sewing.  Several  advanced  so  rapidly  that  they 
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soon  made  a  blouse  complete  including-  hand-work,  machine- 
stitching  and  button-holes. 

1  he  bricklaying  and  plastering  classes  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wood  the  past  year  have  made  wonderful  progress. 
Here  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  with  careful  instruc¬ 
tion  and  close  application  to  work  boys  can  in  a  short  time 
produce  work  equal  to  that  done  by  good  mechanics. 

The  classes  completed  five  large  closets;  pointed  the  stone 
work  of  a  large  surface  of  the  Wingohocking  buildings  and  a 
wall  at  Cresheim  Hall  and  repaired  the  entire  chapel  ceiling, 
they  also  rewalled  the  embankment  of  the  lake  in  front  of  Morris 
Hall.  I 

In  addition  to  keeping  up  the  repair  work  on  the  buildings, 
the  various  classes  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  new  work. 

The  class  in  carpentering  made  and  laid  about  one  thousand 
feet  of  board  walk,  making  three  thousand  feet  to  be  cared  for 
each  year;  a  number  of  closets  were  built;  a  set  of  benches  were 
made  for  the  dressing-rooms;  a  large  dressing-room  was  con¬ 
structed  for  the  sewing  department ;  a  new  floor  was  laid  in  the 
coal  house;  a  partition  was  moved  and  a  large  room  and  bath 
adjoining  were  remodeled  for  a  dining-room  and  pantry  at  Wis- 
sinoming  Hall;  a  number  of  book  cases  were  made  for  the 
various  departments;  a  large  grape  arbor  and  oats  bin  were  also 
built. 

The  painters  were  equally  busy.  In  an  institution  like  this 
having  several  thousand  windows  there  is  always  a  large  amount 
of  glazing  which  must  be  attended  to  promptly.  All  of  the  iron 
fence  around  the  grounds  received  a  coat  of  paint;  at  Cresheim 
Hall  all  of  the  school  rooms  were  kalsomined;  all  halls,  several 
bed-rooms,  officers’  and  coat-rooms  were  nicely  painted;  the 
dining-room  and  pantry  at  Wissinoming  Hall,  and  a  large  ward, 
bath  and  toilet  rooms  at  the  Infirmary  also  received  a  share  of 
their  attention;  all  of  the  signs  about  the  grounds  including  a 
large  new  one  were  repainted  and  lettered  in  gold.  The  boys  of 
this  class  also  painted  the  entire  exterior  of  the  Superintendent’s 
residence  in  excellent  style.  i 

As  it  became  necessary  to  facilitate  the  work  in  the  printing 
department  the  Board  of  Directors  very  generously  presented 
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us  with  a  fifty-three  inch,  four  roller,  two  revolution  “Optimus” 
press,  which  necessitated  moving  all  of  the  machinery  in  the 
press-room.  Early  in  July  several  of  the  instructors  com¬ 
menced  preparing  the  room  for  this  new  press.  A  room  was 
fitted  up  for  the  linotype,  which  was  taken  apart,  moved,  then 
re-erected  and  connected  with  an  independent  motor  in  its  new 
quarters.  The  old  motor  was  jacked  up  and  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  thus  making  space  for  the  job  press;  the  “pony”  Camp¬ 
bell  press  and  shafting  were  shifted  and  rearranged,  leaving  a 
good  floor  space  upon  which  to  place  the  new  press.  The  press 
was  erected  in  August  and  has  since  proved  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  printing  departments  to 
be  found  in  any  school  for  the  deaf. 

In  this  department,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  job 
work  printed,  the  boys  have  completed  a  very  nice  book  for  class 
work,  entitled,  “Bible  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament,”  also  con¬ 
siderable  work  has  been  done  on  the  book,  “Glimpses  of  English 
History,”  which  will  be  a  fine  specimen  of  typographical  work 
when  finished — they  have  printed  the  Annual  Report,  The  As¬ 
sociation  Review,  and  the  M t.  Airy  World,  any  one  of  these  will 
bear  the  closest  inspection. 

A  machine  for  patching  was  purchased  for  the  shoemaking 
department  which  makes  it  possible  to  return  the  shoes  to  each 
house  the  same  week  they  are  received  thereby  saving  the 
delivery  of  many  new  shoes. 

The  classes  in  shoemaking  and  tailoring  have  done  very  effi¬ 
cient  work  during  the  term,  and  a  number  of  these  pupils  en¬ 
tered  shops  to  work  at  their  trade  upon  leaving  school  in  the 
spring. 

At  a  public  exhibition  held  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  in  March, 
all  of  our  classes  were  represented  by  a  very  fine  display  of  work, 
which  was  of  such  a  high  grade,  that  it  elicited  general  commen¬ 
dation  from  the  many  visitors  present. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Walker,  a  gentleman  greatly  interested  in  in¬ 
dustrial  work,  placed  a  number  of  competitive  problems  with 
the  various  trade  schools  of  the  country  during  the  term.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  several  of  our  boys  won  prizes 
in  these  competitions. 
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The  laundry  which  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  our  branches,  has 
been  very  successfully  conducted,  with  a  record  of  six  hundred 
and  eighty  seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  (687,652) 
pieces  washed  and  ironed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  departments  and 
numbers  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each: 


BOYS. 

Baking  .  5 

Bricklaying,  Plastering,  etc .  6 

Butchering  .  1 

Carpentering  .  35 

Laundry  .  9 

Painting  .  7 

Printing  .  24 

Shoemaking  .  44 

Sewing  .  20 

Tailoring  .  49 

GIRLS. 

Drafting  .  37 

Ironing  .  74 

Millinery  .  33 

Sewing  . 179 


The  all  day  pupils  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Dressmaking  . 

Printing  . 

Tailoring  . 


The  following  is  an  itemized  list  of  articles  made  in  the 
various  departments  during  the  year: 


Aprons  .  587  Coats,  oyer  . 

Bibs  .  217  Coats,  girls  . 

Biscuit,  doz .  6,760  Coats,  duck  . 

Bloomers  .  10  Corset  covers  . 

Blouses  .  24  Doilies  . 

Bolster  cases  .  77  Dresses  . . •• 

Bread,  pounds . 116,118  Dress  skirts  . 

Cake,  small  doz .  3,482  Drawers,  boys’  . 

Cake,  pounds  .  837^  Gowns,  night  . 

Carpet  balls  .  3°5  Napkins  . 

Coats,  uniform  .  245  Overalls  . 

Coats,  summer  .  269  Pillow  cases  . 


11 

29 

14 

162 
8 
i35 
54 
3  66 
'28 
692 
7 1 
258 
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Pillow  ticks  . 

Sleevelets,  prs . 

78 

Scrub  cloths  . 

25 

Towels  . 

Sheets  . 

352 

Table  cloths  . 

80 

Shirts  . 

•  •  .  183 

Trousers,  uniform  .... 

429 

Shirts,  night  . 

239 

Trousers,  summer  . 

269 

Shirtwaists,  boys’  . 

184 

Trousers,  duck . 

3 

Shirtwaists,  girls’  . 

205 

Underbodies  . 

74 

Shoe  uppers,  prs . 

499 

Vests  . 

8 

Shoes,  boys’  . 

4u 

Wrappers  . 

5 

Shoes,  girls’  . 

21 1 

Waterproofs  . 

Skirts,  under . 

64 

The  materials  consumed  were: 


Alcohol,  gal . 

I 

Gold  leaf,  books . 

K, 

Almond  paste,  boxes  . 

2 

Hair  cloth,  yds . 

Benzine,  qts . 

14 

Hooks  and  eyes,  boxes  . . 

16 

Butter,  pounds  . 

179 

Holland,  yds  . 

48 

Buttons,  agate,  pant,  etc., 

Ink,  pounds  . 

34 

gr . 

87 

Jelly,  tubs . 

2 

Brushes  . 

25 

Hook  and  eye  boning, 

Buckles,  gr . 

boxes  . 

6 

Buttons,  uniform,  summer. 

Lard,  pounds  . 

•  1.463 

gr . 

20 

Lath,  bundles  . 

25 

Binding,  seam,  doz . 

5 

Lime,  bu . 

30 

Blue,  oz . 

27 

Linseed  oil,  bbls . 

2 

Bristles,  oz . 

1 1 

Lining  shoes  yds  . 

n6 

Bricks  . 

1,000 

Lining,  dress,  yds . 

406 

Cement,  bot . 

11 

Lining,  coat,  yds . 

293 

Cement,  bbls . 

4 

Lining,  serge,  yds . 

499 

Cornstarch,  lbs  . 

3 

Leather,  sole,  pounds.  . .  . 

.  1.559 

Currants,  lbs  . 

45 

Leather,  dongola,  ft . 

669 

Cloth,  uniform,  yds . 

655 

Leather,  welt,  pounds  .... 

.  29 

Cloth,  summer,  yds . 

592 

Leather,  roundings,  lbs... 

.  II2J4 

Cloth,  coat,  yds . 

65 

Milk  cjts . 

766 

Canvas,  vds . 

540 

Muslin  yds . 

800 

Chocolate,  pounds  . 

I 

Muslin,  twill,  yds . 

889 

Collar  and  waist  boning, 

Molasses,  gals . 

. .  65/2 

boxes  . 

24 

Napkins,  doz . 

99 

Color,  pounds  . 

52 

Needles,  papers  . \  ... 

295 

Dress  serge,  yds . 

492 

Padding,  vest,  ydsi  . 

7i 

Dress  shields,  boxes  . 

2 

Percale,  yds . 

907 

Denim,  yds . 

313 

Pins,  boxes  . 

9 

Drilling,  yds . 

201 

Plaster  Paris,  bbls . 

I 

Ducking  yds . 

72 

Salt,  pounds  . 

•  1 ,053 

Eggs,  doz . 

385 

Starch,  pounds  . 

961 

Elastic,  pieces  . 

17 

Sateen,  yds . 

140 

Eyelets,  boxes  . 

2 

Sheeting,  yds . 

.  1,209 

Felt,  vds . 

44 

Shirting,  yds . 

.  1,110 

Flour,  bbls . 

428^ 

Sand,  tons  . 

6 

Flour,  graham,  bbls . 

2 

Sand,  yellow,  bbls . 

3 

Gimp,  spools  . 

8 

Sheepskins  . . 

36 

Ginger,  pounds  . 

18 

Shoe  findings,  lbs . 

268 

Gingham,  yds . 

1.337 

Silk,  twist,  sp . 

28 

Glass,  lights  . 

274 

Soda,  B.  C.  pounds  . 

18 

Spool  cotton,  doz .  89 

Spool  silk,  sp .  109 

Sugar,  pounds  .  1.352 

Table  linen,  yds .  5^2 

Tape,  boxes  .  15 

Tape,  stay,  sp .  1 

Thread,  linen,  pounds  ....  21 

Ticking,  yds . 106 


Toweling,  yds .  1,649 

Turpentine,  bbl .  1 

Varnish,  gals .  15 

Wadding,  sheets,  doz.  ...  9 

Washing  powder,  lbs .  2,240 

White  lead,  pounds  .  1,500 

Whiting,  bbls .  1 

Yeast,  pounds  .  421 


Thoroughly  appreciating  the  valuable  assistance  given  by 
you,  and  the  willing  co-operation  of  all  mv  instructors,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  J.  BAILY, 

Principal. 
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Report  of  the  Department 
in  Physical  Training. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  Of  the  five  hundred  and  two  (502)  pupils  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  school  the  past  year,  four  hundred  and  twelve 
(412)  received  some  form  of  training  in  this  department. 

The  hours  for  work  in  the  gymnasium  were  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons  from  1:40  to  4:30 
for  pupils  of  the  Advanced  Department,  and  mornings  from  8  to 
10  for  pupils  of  the  Intermediate  Department,  excepting  the 
four  lowest  classes.  These  and  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  De¬ 
partment,  omitting  only  those  just  entering  upon  their  first  year, 
received  class-room  instruction  from  me  on  Thursday  morning 
from  11  to  12:15;  on  Wednesday  morning  from  8:50  to  12:25; 
and  on  other  days  from  the  class  teachers  themselves. 

The  change  from  one  to  two  periods  of  work  weekly  for  the 
boys  of  the  Advanced  Department,  although  the  time  was  not 
materially  increased,  was  attended  with  good  results.  Judging 
from  this  year’s  records,  the  boys  made  greater  progress  than 
any  previous  year  since  the  introduction  of  physical  training. 

Instead  of  compiling  a  table  showing  average  gains  as  in 
previous  reports,  I  have  selected,  at  random,  measurements  of 
three  pupils  each  of  two  classes,  both  of  boys  and  of  girls,  that 
you  may  compare  the  individual  gains  of  those  who  have  taken 
the  same  kind  of  training  during  the  year. 
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Grade  A. 

GIRLS. 

Weight. 

1 

Height. 

j  Lung 

Capacity. 

Back . 

1 

Legs. 

1 

|  Chest. 

1  _ 

|  R.  Forearm. 

I 

L.  Forearm. 

Pupil  No.  43. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

51. 

52.2 

162.6 

164.5 

1.65 

1.90 

70 

75 

97 

120 

31 

35 

27 

26 

25 

26 

Average  gain . 

1.2 

1.9 

.25 

5 

23 

4 

—1 

1 

Pupil  No.  15. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

50.8 

54.2 

156.7 

157. 

2.50 

2.90 

98 

120 

110 

125 

40 

41 

24 

24 

23 

24 

Average  gain . 

3.4 

.3 

.40 

22 

15 

1 

1 

Pupil  No.  63. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

48. 

49.8 

152.2 

152.2 

1.60 

1.90 

60 

85 

88 

110 

27 

31 

14 

17 

15 

17 

Average  gain . 

1.8 

.30 

25 

.22 

4 

3 

2 

Grade  B.— No.  83. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

■ 

44.2 

50. 

150.1 

150.2 

2. 

2.’ 40 

40 

80 

50 

90 

27 

30 

24 

20 

19 

20 

Average  gain . i  5  8 

.1 

.40 

40 

40 

3 

4 

1 

Pupil  No.  75. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

42 

44.8 

| 

147.3  1.80 

147.4  2.20 

55 

70 

50 

80 

29 

31 

20 

27 

18 

19 

1 

Average  gain . 

2.8 

.1 

.40 

15 

30 

2 

7 

Pupil  No.  64. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

59.5 
61  . 

168. 

168.2 

2.00 

2.90 

90 

100 

120 

150 

38 

42 

30 

33 

30 

36 

Average  gain . 

1.5 

.2 

.90 

10 

30 

4 

3 

6 

Grade  A. — BOYS. 

Pupil  No.  37. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

48.6 

50.1 

164.5 

166.2 

3.40 

4.10 

120 

155 

135 

160 

48 

50 

30 

34 

35 

37 

Average  gain . 

1.5 

1.7 

.70 

35 

25 

2 

4 

2 

Pupil  No.  9. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

65.3 

68.1 

_ 

2.8 

165. 4I  3.70 
165.4  4.00 

165 

215 

200 

215 

70 

77 

52 

51 

43 

47 

Average  gain . 

.30 

50 

15 

7 

—1 

4 
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Grade  A. 

BOYS. 

Weight. 

Height 

J  Lung 

|  Capacity. 

j  Back. 

o 6 

U 

<v 

Chest. 

R.  Forearm. 

L.  Forearm. 

1 

Pupil  No.  56. 

Entrance  Examination . 

57.0 

168.0 

3.50 

125 

145 

59 

50 

35 

Final  Examination . 

59.6 

169.3 

3.70 

175 

190 

68 

48 

46 

Average  gain . 

1.4 

1.3 

.20 

50 

45 

9 

—2 

11 

Grade  B. — No.  30. 

Entrance  Examination . 

Final  Examination . 

61.3 
6  .8 

171.9 

172.3 

4.10; 

4.40 

120 

140 

130 

160 

64 

68 

43 

46 

42 

46 

Average  gain . 

1.5 

.4 

.30 

20 

30 

4 

3 

4 

Pupil  No.  27. 

. 

Entrance  Examination . 

62.5 

174.3 

4.60, 

145 

165 

66 

41 

41 

Final  Examination . 

65.6 

174.5 

4  70! 

160 

180 

80 

48 

41 

Average  gain . 

3.1 

#2 

.10 

15 

15 

14 

7 

Pupil  No.  62. 

1 

Entrance  Examination . 

55.5 

161.3 

2 .90, 

130 

135 

52 

38 

39 

Final  Examination . 

56.1 

163. 

3.50j 

150 

160 

68 

41 

40 

Average  gain . 

.6 

1.7 

.60! 

20 

25 

16 

3 

1 

N.  B. — The  height  is  given  in  centimeters;  the  lung  capacity  in  litres, 
and  the  other  measurements  in  kilograms. 


The  plan  adopted  a  year  ago  of  forming  a  class  in  medical 
gymnastics  in  which  were  placed  pupils,  whose  records  indicated 
lack  of  development  and  strength  insufficient  to  undertake  the 
prescribed  works  of  the  regular  classes,  has  proved  of  great 
benefit.  Necessarily  this  class  must  be  limited  in  size  that  its 
members  may  receive  individual  attention. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  in  the  results  tabulated  below, 
the  progress  made  by  the  class  as  a  whole;  and  also  that  of  three 
of  its  members,  who  were  promoted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term  to  a  class  doing  prescribed  work. 
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|  Weight. 

i 

Height. 

Lung 

Capacity. 

O 

a 

pq 

Legs. 

Chest. 

R.  Forearm. 

L.  Forearm. 

II 

Entrance  Examination  .... 
Final  Examination . 

45.5 

47.0 

153.8 

154.6 

1.74 

2.03 

50.2 

54.5 

55.4 

59.2 

24.1 

26.4 

18.3 

19.7 

17.5 

18.3 

Average  gain . 

1.5 

.8 

.29 

4.3 

3.8 

2.3 

1.4 

.8 

Pupil  No.  1. 

Final  Examination . 

53.7 

159. 

1.90 

60 

70 

27 

18 

18 

Entrance  Examination . 

51.1 

158.3 

1.30 

45 

55 

23 

13 

15 

Average  gain . 

2.6 

.7 

.60 

15 

15 

4 

5 

3 

. _ _ _ 

Pupil  No.  2. 

Entrance  Examination . 

45.2 

151.8 

1.80 

42 

50 

23 

26 

i  9 

Final  Examination . . 

45.4 

153. 

2.20 

82 

75 

32 

27 

22 

Average  gain . 

.2 

1.2 

.40 

40 

25 

9 

1 

2 

Pupil  No.  3. 

Entrance  Examiuatiou . 

45.5 

147. 

1.35 

35 

40 

23 

15 

18 

Final  Examination . 

49.9 

148. 

2.10 

49 

65 

24 

19 

20 

Average  gain  . 

4.4 

1. 

.75 

14 

25 

1 

4 

2 

Mr.  Russell,  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Browne,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  year,  has  proved  himself  most  worthy  and  helpful  in 
his  position  as  assistant. 

As  usual  at  the  close  of  the  gymnastic  work  in  the  spring, 
a  demonstration  was  given  for  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  two 
prizes  were  given  to  the  boy  and  girl  showing  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  during  the  year. 

With  gratitude  for  your  kindly  advice,  and  for  the  assistance 
of  the  teachers  and  officers,  I  am, 

V ery  respectfully  yours, 

GRACE  G.  GREEN, 

Physical  Director. 


Physician’s  Report. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  The  year  just  closed  has  been  rather  an  unevent¬ 
ful  one  for  the  Infirmary,  giving-  the  writer  little  to  chronicle. 
It  was  mainly  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  contagious  and 
epidemic  diseases  though  they  have  been  sufficiently  rife  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood.  Our  immunity  is,  I  think,  chiefly 
due  to  the  comparative  isolation  in  which  our  inmates  live,  com¬ 
ing  but  rarely  in  contact  with  those  outside  of  the  Institution 
grounds,  to  careful  hygiene,  and  to  unremitting  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  supervisors,  so  that  the  earliest  de¬ 
parture  from  health  is  at  once  reported,  investigated,  and  in  case 
of  threatening  symptoms  leads  to  immediate  isolation,  thus  re¬ 
moving  a  source  of  danger  and  preventing  what  might  other¬ 
wise  prove  a  serious  and  wide-spread  epidemic.  We  have  had 
four  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  two  of  German  measles  and  quite 
an  outbreak  of  mumps,  this  exhausts  the  list  of  contagious 
diseases.  We  have  had  no  diphtheria  nor  typhoid,  a  matter  for 
profound  satisfaction  in  the  case  of  these  two  last  mentioned  dis¬ 
eases,  disorders  so  uncertain  in  their  termination  and  in  any 
event  involving  prolonged  sickness  with  slow  convalescence. 
No  death  has  occurred  during  the  year  amongst  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution.  Our  greatest  number  of  acute  illnesses  has  been 
occasioned  by  atmospheric  conditions,  from  which  have  resulted 
a  long  list  of  bronchitis,  tonsillitis,  grippe  and  ordinary  colds. 
Great  care  is  exercised  to  guard  the  children  from  undue  ex¬ 
posure  in  inclement  weather,  the  wearing  of  proper  wraps  and 
over-shoes  insisted  on,  and  such  precautions  used  as  experience 
and  good  judgment  suggest,  but  in  the  case  of  little  folks  as  with 
adults  not  with  unvarying  success.  Our  next  largest  contin- 
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gent  of  disease  is  that  of  the  digestive  system,  this  is  by  no 
means  surprising  considering  the  liability  of  children  to  these 
ailments,  and  the  little  judgment  they  exercise  when  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  injudicious  eating  offers.  With  a  view  to  prevention  the 
diet  has  been  carefully  selected  and  determined  upon,  so  as  to 
give  an  abundant  and  nutritious  table  while  eliminating  such 
articles  as  are  indigestible  and  unwholesome.  The  ordering  of 
the  daily  life  of  school  children,  the  hours  of  work,  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  physical  exercise  and  fresh  air  are  of  such  wide-reach¬ 
ing  influence  upon  health  and  development  that  I  have  made 
myself  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  Institution  in  these 
matters  and  believe  that  a  very  just  balance  has  been  struck 
between  work  and  play,  and  that  abundant  sunlight  and  out-of- 
door  life  is  freely  accorded  to  each  pupil. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  have 
been  inspected  at  short  intervals,  and  is  maintained  at  the  high 
standard  of  past  years,  the  best  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  class  of  diseases  treated  in  the  Infirmary,  the  excellent 
general  health  of  the  pupils,  and  the  absence  of  preventable  epi¬ 
demics  as  already  noted.  There  has  been  no  relaxation  in 
the  careful  vaccination  of  all  new  admissions,  and  at  the  present 
writing  revaccination  of  all  scholars  not  successfully  vaccinated 
in  the  past  five  years  is  being  done. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  once  more  express  my  thanks  and  ap¬ 
preciation  to  our  nurses,  Miss  Graham  and  Miss  Nickel,  for 
painstaking  and  faithful  services  to  our  patients  during  the  year 
past. 

SUMMARY  OF  CASES. 


Abscess  .  2 

Adenitis  .  io 

Asthma  . 2 

Biliousness  . 16 

Bronchitis  . 56 

Catarrhal  Fever  .  1 

Chorea  . 4 

Conjunctivitis  .  3 

Constipation  . : .  5 

Contusions  . 10 

Croup,  Spasmodic  .  4 

Debility  . 5 
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Diarrhoea  .  2 

Eczema  . / .  i 

Erysipelas  .  X 

Itch  .  3 

Ivy  Poisoning .  8 

Jaundice . . .  I 

Measles,  German  .  2 

Menorrhagia  .  I 

Mumps  .  63 

Nephritis  . 

Neuralgia  . 

Neurasthenia  . 

Otitis  Media,  Acute  . 3 

Pneumonia  .  3 

Rheumatism  .  4 

Scarlet  Fever  .  4 

Seborrhoea  .  2 

Sprained  Ankle  .  4 

Erythema  Nodosum  . 1 

Fracture  of  Clavicle .  1 

Gastritis  .  2 

Grippe  .  42 

Heart,  Valvular  Disease  .  1 

Hematoma  of  Auricle  .  1 

Herpes  Zooter  .  2 

Hysteria  .  2 

Indigestion,  Acute  .  52 

Stomatitis  .  10 

Syncope  .  5 

Synovitis  .  I 

Tetany  .  1 

Tonsillitis  .  49 

Urticaria . 2 


Total 


409 


Respectfully  yours, 

RUSSELL  H.  JOHNSON, 

Physician. 
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Oculist’s  Report. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  annual 
report  of  work  done  in  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution. 

During  the  past  year  458  visits  were  made  by  the  pupils  to 
the  Infirmary,  necessitating  a  systematic  examination  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  157  individuals.  Glasses  were  prescribed  for  62  children, 
and  an  artificial  eye  was  given  to  a  boy  who  was  suffering  the  ill 
effects  of  a  poorly  fitting  one  gotten  eleswhere. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Ferguson ,Jr.,  the  glasses 
were  mounted  in  gold  filled  frames,  which  seemed  to  please  the 
children  to  the  extent  of  awakening  in  them  a  certain  amount 
of  pride.  This  is  important,  as  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  get 
children  to  wear  their  glasses  as  they  should. 

There  was  the  usual  amount  of  inflammatory  disease,  most 
of  which  responded  promptly  to  treatment.  One  case  of  trachoma 
was  found,  which,  although  not  actively  contagious,  was,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Harlan,  treated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
as  a  matter  of  precaution. 

I  visited  the  Institution  34  times,  and  wish  to  here  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  valuable  assistance  so  cheerfully  rendered  by  Miss  Gra¬ 
ham  and  Miss  Nickel.  Their  long  experience  with  the  deaf 
greatly  facilitates  this  work,  which  is  necessarily  very  difficult. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WM.  T.  SHOEMAKER,  M.  D. 


Dentist’s  Report 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  are  the  dental  operations  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1903: 

Alloy  fillings  . 266 

Cement  fillings  . 169 

Gutta  percha  .  61 

Canals  dressed  .  76 

Canals  filled  .  57 

Pulps  capped  .  22 

Pulps  devitalized  .  10 

Pulps  extracted  . 10 

Alveolar  abscess  .  2 

Gingivitis  .  3 

Salivary  calculus  .  6 

Extractions  . 151 

I  was  ably  assisted  throughout  the  year  by  Miss  E.  V. 
Nickel. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  DIEHL,  D.  D.  S., 

Dentist. 
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Steward’s  Report. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed,  of  the  supplies  provided  on  account  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  clothing,  etc.,  issued 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903: 


Apricots,  172  lbs. 

Apple  Butter,  1,505  lbs. 

Apples,  Dried,  173  lbs. 

Baking  Powder,  140  lbs. 

Barley,  200  lbs. 

Beans,  Canned,  1,533  cans. 
Beans,  Dried,  1,204  lbs. 

Beans,  Dried  Lima,  503  lbs. 
Beef,  42,311  lbs. 

Beef,  Dried,  488P2  lbs. 

Beef  Tongues,  80. 

Biscuit,  68i7l4  doz. 

Blackberries,  Dried,  502  lbs. 
Bread,  112,29314  lbs. 

Breakfast  Foods,  1,750  packages 
Butter,  12,008  lbs. 

Buckwheat,  78  lbs. 

Cakes,  Small,  3, 570- 
Cakes,  Fancy,  352. 

Cereal  Coffee,  14  lbs. 

Cheese,  615  lbs. 

Cocoa,  273  lbs. 

Codfish,  316  lbs. 

Coffee,  2,09314  lbs. 

Corn,  Canned,  3,456  cans. 
Cornmeal,  245  lbs. 

Cornstarch,  361  lbs. 

Crackers,  98914  lbs. 

Cream.  57514  pts. 


Currants,  Dried,  169  lbs. 

Dates,  Nuts  and  Figs,  236  lbs. 
Eggs,  6,758  doz. 

Fish,  4,78114  lbs. 

Flavoring  Extracts,  8714  qts. 
Flour,  461  bbls. 

Gelatine,  374  boxes. 

Ham,  1,836  lbs. 

Health  Food,  900  lbs. 

Hominy,  173  lbs. 

Honey,  45  lbs. 

Ice,  396,034  lbs. 

Lard,  2,428  lbs. 

Lentils,  62  lbs. 

Macaroni,  267  lbs. 

Mackerel,  300  lbs. 

Milk,  93,267  qts. 

Mincemeat,  248  lbs. 

Molasses,  9414  gals. 
Mushrooms,  50  cans. 

Mutton.  17,269  lbs. 

Oatmeal,  4,590  lbs. 

Olive  Oil,  132  qts. 

Oysters,  and  Clams.  16.945. 
Peaches,  Canned,  192  cans. 
Peaches.  Dried,  1,431  lbs. 
Pears,  Canned,  474  cans. 

Pears,  Dried,  535  lbs. 

Peas,  Canned,  3,753  cans. 


MORRIS  INDUSTRIAL  HALL. 
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Peas,  Dried,  4 7  lbs. 

Pepper,  7454  lbs. 

Pickles,  Loose,  7,800. 

Pickles  and  Sauce,  405  bottles. 
Pork,  3,852^  lbs. 

Poultry,  4,74454  lbs. 

Prunes,  Dried,  2,075  lbs. 
Raisins,  240  lbs. 

Rennet,  73  boxes. 

Rice,  966  lbs. 

Rock  Salt,  2,080  lbs. 

Salmon,  745  cans. 

Salt,  Table,  3,661  lbs. 

Sardines,  195  boxes. 

Shrimp,  91  cans. 

Soda  Bi-car.,  32  lbs. 


Sour  Kraut,  66  gals. 

Spices,  8654  lbs. 

Sugar,  A.,  10,411  lbs. 

Sugar,  Cube,  988  lbs. 

Sugar,  Granulated,  12,797  lbs. 
Sugar,  Pulverized,  1,677  lbs. 
Syrup,  33654  gals. 

Tapioca,  19854  lbs. 

Tea,  63 1 J4  lbs. 

tomatoes.  Canned,  906  gals. 

Tomato  Soup,  300  cans. 

Veal,  5519/4  lbs. 

Vermicelli,  118  lbs. 

Vinegar,  168  gals. 

Yeast,  41954  lbs. 


Vegetables  and  Fruit: 


Apples,  457  baskets. 
Asparagus,  74  bunches. 
Bananas,  71754  doz. 

Beans,  String,  50  baskets. 
Beets,  89  baskets. 

Blackberries,  501  qts. 

Cabbage,  207  baskets. 
Cantaloupes,  19  baskets. 
Carrots,  16  baskets. 
Cauliflower,  88  heads. 

Celery,  368  bunches. 

Cocoanuts,  118. 

Corn,  Green,  121  doz. 

Cottage  Cheese.  206  qts. 
Cranberries,  216  qts. 
Cucumbers,  894. 

Currants,  176  qts. 

Egg-plants,  2414  baskets. 
Gooseberries,  224  qts. 

Grapes,  286  baskets. 

Grape  Fruit,  1,094. 

Herbs,  580  bunches. 
Huckleberries,  142  qts. 
Lemons,  250  doz. 

Lima  Beans,  59  qts. 

Limes,  300. 

The  following  articles 
departments: 


Ochres,  1  basket. 

Onions,  66  baskets. 

Onions,  Green,  680  bunches. 
Oranges,  36354  doz. 

Pa-snips,  9  baskets. 

Peas,  31  baskets. 

Peaches,  4454  baskets. 

Pears,  58  baskets. 

Peppers,  7  baskets. 

Pineapples,  269. 

Plums,  38  baskets. 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  182  baskets. 
Potatoes,  White,  1,06454  bushels. 
Pumpkins,  90. 

Quinces,  4  baskets. 

Radishes,  508  bunches. 
Raspberries,  615  qts. 

Rhubarb,  1,935  bunches. 

Salad,  1,760  hds. 

Spinach,  13954  baskets. 

Sprouts,  70  qts. 

Squash,  4  baskets. 

Strawberries,  998  qts. 

Tomatoes,  256  baskets. 

Turnips,  52  baskets. 

Watermelons,  97. 

been  supplied  to  the  various 


On  account  of  Intellectual  Department: 


Books,  Blank,  1,202. 
Books,  School.  404. 
Copy  Books,  60. 
Crayon,  74  boxes. 


Envelopes,  9,000. 

Erasers,  Blackboard,  10  doz. 
Erasers,  Rubber,  12  lbs. 
Hektographs,  194. 


Ink,  21  qts. 

Ink,  Hektograph,  27  bottles. 

Ink  Wells,  12. 

Lead  Pencils,  29454  doz. 

Mucilage,  7  qts. 

Mucilage  Cups,  6. 

Paper,  2,45254  lbs. 

On  account  of  Industrial 

Blay  Linen,  48  yds. 

Buckles,  2  gross. 

Buttonhole  Gimp.  2  spools. 
Buttons,  Agate,  187%  gross. 
Calfskins,  15554  lbs. 

Canvas,  540  yds. 

Channel  Cement,  3  gals. 

Coke,  800  bushels. 

Crayon,  7  boxes. 

Dongola  Leather,  Bright,  35854 
feet. 

Dongola  Leather,  Dull,  46654  ft. 
Dress  Banding,  7  gross. 

Dress  Goods,  96554  yds. 

Dress  Shields,  1  doz. 

Dressed  Roundings,  13X54  lbs. 
Drilling,  329  yds. 

Gingham,  191854  yds. 

Girls’  Coating,  50  yds. 

Glue,  22  lbs. 

Hooks  and  Eyes,  2354  gross. 
Hook  and  Eye  Boning,  1  gross. 

Hardware: 

Awls,  6. 

Bits,  German,  5. 

Brads,  14  lbs. 

Chisels,  7. 

Cupboard  Catches,  2  doz. 
Curtain  Brackets,  4  doz. 

Door  Stops,  1. 

Escutcheons,  144. 

Fly  Wire,  40954  ft. 

Hinges,  18  prs. 

Key  Blanks,  6  doz. 

Knee  Irons,  6  doz. 

LePage’s  Glue,  4  pts. 

Locks,  4  doz. 

Nail  Punches,  6. 

Nails,  180  lbs. 

Oil  Stones.  3. 

Planes,  1. 

Sash  Cord,  33  lbs. 
School-house  Hooks,  1  gross. 
Screws.  49  gross. 

Screw  Eyes,  5  gross. 


Pens,  13  gross. 

Pointers,  12. 

Rulers,  36. 

Slates,  219. 

Slate  Pencils,  24  boxes. 
Sponges,  354  lbs. 

Writing  Tablets,  205. 

Department  : 

Split  Hubs,  1  doz. 

Weather  Stripping,  288  ft. 
Italian  Cloth,  462%  yds. 

Lace,  144  yds. 

Leather  Cement,  18  bottles. 
Linen  Thread,  3  lbs. 

Linings,  30654  yds. 

Lumber,  12,822  feet. 

Muslin,  i,345k+  yds. 

Napkins,  50  doz. 

Needles,  Sewing,  357  papers. 
Padding,  12054  yds. 

Paints,  Oils,  etc.: 

Benzine,  12  gals. 

Bessemer  Paint.  8554  gals. 
Bone  Black  Ivory.  54  lb. 
Bronze  Green,  25  lbs. 

Brown.  Metallic,  50  lbs. 
Crude  Oil,  5  gals. 

French  Ochre,  25  lbs. 

Gold  Leaf,  14  books. 

Hard  Oil  Finish,  20  gals. 
Japan  Dryer,  3  gals. 

Lead,  1,915  lbs. 

Linseed  Oil,  101  gals. 

Paint  Brushes.  21. 

Prussian  Blue,  2  lbs. 
Smalts,  9  lbs. 

Varnish,  5  gals. 

Whiting,  324  lbs. 

Window  Glass,  117  lights. 

Peg  Awls,  2  gross. 

Pillow  Casing,  329  yds. 

Pins,  139  papers. 

Printing  Material: 

Belting,  73  ft. 

Benzine,  9  gals. 

Form  Rollers,  6. 

Graphite,  1  lb. 

Italic  Job  Cases,  4. 

Ink,  38  lbs. 

Printing  Paper,  91  reams. 
Stitching  Wire,  10  lbs. 
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Sand  Paper,  254  sheets. 

Sateen,  14354  yds. 

Seam  Binding,  554  doz. 

Sewing  Awls,  454  gross. 

Sewing  Awl  Hafts,  54. 

Sewing  Machine  Needles,  52 
papers. 

Shears,  26  prs. 

Sheepskins,  41  skins. 

Sheeting,  9 7254  yds. 

Shirting,  50954  yds. 

Shoe  Bristles,  14  oz. 

Shoe  Eyelets,  20,000. 

Shoe  Findings,  328  lbs. 

Shoe  Hooks,  4,000. 

Shoe  Ink,  22  qts. 

Shoe  Knives,  5  doz. 

Shoe  Lining,  12854  yds. 

Shoe  Thread,  20  lbs. 

Silesia,  223  yds. 

On  account  of  Household 

Basins,  18. 

Cement,  7  bbls. 

Coal,  Stove,  157  tons,  900  lbs. 
Disinfectant,  121  gals. 

Fire  Bricks,  6  sets. 

On  account  of  Matrons: 


Ammonia,  17234  lbs. 
Alcohol,  ioj4  gals. 

Alum,  94  lbs. 

Ash  Cans,  4. 

Bed  Brushes,  35. 

Bedsteads,  20. 

Blankets,  3  prs. 

Bowls,  213. 

Brooms,  235. 

Buckets,  29. 

Butter  Dishes,  i54  doz. 
Buttons,  Shoe.  454  gross. 
Caps,  Polo,  164. 

Caps,  Uniform,  49. 

Carpet,  590  yds. 

Carpet  Binding,  3  pcs. 
Carpet  Cleaning,  3,047  yds. 
Carpet  Lining,  3  bales. 
Carpet  Thread,  34  lbs. 
Chamber  Sets,  5. 

Chamois  Skins,  y2  doz. 
Coal  Hods,  2. 

Coal  Oil,  263  gals. 

Coke,  1,000  bushels. 


Silk  Twist,  29  spools. 
Sleeve  Lining,  44 734  yds. 
Sole  Leather,  1,65054  lbs. 
Spool  Cotton,  12254  doz. 
Spool  Silk,  hi  spools. 
Stabbing  Awls,  1  gross. 
State  Buttons,  ii54  gross. 
Summer  Cloth,  589  yds. 
Table  Linen,  31354  yds. 
Tape,  1,115  pieces. 

Tape  Measures,  1  doz. 
Thimbles,  1254  doz. 
Ticking,  28854  yds. 
Toweling,  1,851  yds. 
Uniform  Cloth,  66054  yds. 
Wadding,  103  sheets. 
Waist  Boning,  5  gross. 
Wax,  Hand,  392  cakes. 
Welt  Leather,  40  lbs. 


Department  : 

Gas,  219,000  ft. 

Hose,  Rubber,  220  ft. 
Lime,  11  bushels. 
Sypho  Closets,  6. 


Collar  Buttons,  7  doz. 
Combs,  Dressing,  3654  doz. 
Combs,  Fine,  10  doz. 
Combs,  Pocket,  3634  doz. 
Cups  and  Saucers,  7234  doz. 
Darning  Cotton,  60  doz. 
Drinking  Cups.  10. 

Dust  Brushes,  49. 

Dust  Pans,  25. 

Electro  Silicon,  69  boxes. 
Fruit  Dishes,  20. 

Fruit  Jars,  72. 

Fruit  Jar  Caps,  2  doz. 

Garter  Elastic,  63  pcs. 

Hair  Brushes,  1254  doz. 
Handkerchiefs,  8834  doz. 
Handles,  8. 

Hat  Pins,  3  doz. 

Hats,  Boys’,  223. 

Hats,  Girls’,  96. 

Hat  Elastic,  7  pcs. 

Hose,  11934  doz. 

Ice  Cream  Freezers,  2. 
Indelible  Ink,  654  doz. 
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Jelly  Tumblers,  20  doz. 

Knives  and  Forks,  7^2  doz. 
Linen  Thread,  42  spools. 

Lye,  338  cans. 

Marblica,  go  lbs. 

Marking  Tape,  576  yds. 
Matches,  141  boxes. 

Mattresses,  Renovated,  66. 
Milk  Mugs,  doz. 

Mittens,  25J/2  doz. 

Mouse  Traps,  11. 

Napkin  Rings,  doz. 
Neckties,  6i§4  doz. 

Oil  Cloth,  285/2  yds. 

Paraffine  Oil,  28  gals. 

Paraffine  Wax,  io6j4  lbs. 
Picture  Wire,  13  coils. 

Pillows  Renovated,  47. 

Pitchers,  Enameled,  18. 
Pitchers,  Stone,  99. 

Plates,  1,310. 

Platters,  54. 

Putz  Pomade,  161  cans. 
Radiator  Brushes,  7. 

Ribbon,  63  pcs. 

Rubber  Shoes,  182  prs. 

Rubber  Sheets,  1  doz. 

Safety  Pins,  39  papers. 

Sal  Soda,  498  lbs. 

Salt  and  Pepper  Bottles,  2  doz. 
Sanitarv  Brush,  1. 

Scrap  Baskets,  16. 

Scrub  Brushes,  159. 

Scrubbing  Cloths.  48. 
Savogran,  2,042  lbs. 


Shirts,  7. 

Shoe  Blacking,  276  boxes. 
Shoe  Brushes,  1  doz. 

Shoe  Dips,  21. 

Shoe  Dressing,  252  bottles. 
Shoes,  33  prs. 

Slop  Jars,  6. 

Soap  Cups,  8. 

Soap,  Ivory,  400  cakes. 
Soap,  Oleine,  2,881  cakes. 
Soap,  Sand,  874  cakes. 
Soap,  Toilet,  3.624  cakes. 
Soup  Ladles,  16. 

Soup  Tureens,  1  Y&  doz. 
Spoons,  4  doz. 

Spreads,  32. 

Stove  Brushes,  4. 

Stove  Polish,  51  boxes. 
Suspenders,  43^4  doz. 
Sweeping  Brushes,  25. 
Tacks,  37  boxes. 

Tar  Paper,  52  rolls. 

Tennis  Cotton.  49  yds. 
Thermometers,  16. 

Tooth  Brushes,  655/2  doz. 
Toilet  Paper,  46T/2  cases. 
Towels,  16  doz. 

Towel  Racks,  4. 

Tumblers,  76  doz. 
Underclothing,  56%  doz. 
Vegetable  Brushes,  18. 
Vegetable  Dishes,  71. 
Vinegar  Cruets,  2. 
Washboards.  2. 

Whisks,  14. 


Goods  Manufactured  and  delivered  to  Matrons: 


Aprons,  701. 

Bibs,  324. 

Blouses,  Boys’  Summer,  79. 
Blouses,  Boys’  Uniform.  80. 
Bolster  Cases,  30. 

Coats,  Girls’,  29. 

Coats,  Summer,  188. 

Coats,  Uniform,  208. 

Dresses,  Summer,  69. 
Dresses,  Winter,  66 
Dress  Skirts,  55. 

Drawers,  Boys’,  163. 
Drawers,  Girls’,  30. 

Drawers  Night,  38. 

Hose,  Boys’,  8  prs. 

Hose,  Girls’,  8  prs. 

Pillow  Cases,  Officers’.  72. 
Pillow  Cases,  Pupils’,  248. 


Pillow  Slips,  49. 

Pillow  Ticks,  34. 
Napkins,  Pupils’,  684 
Night  Gowns,  134. 
Overcoats,  9. 

Scrubbing  Cloths,  86. 
Sheets,  Officers’,  24. 
Sheets,  Pupils’,  324. 
Shields,  Boys’,  100. 
Shirts,  Boys’,  200. 

Shirts,  Night.  145. 
Shirtwaists,  Boys’,  184. 
Shirtwaists,  Girls’.  202. 
Shoes,  Boys’,  339  prs. 
Shoes,  Girls’,  239  prs. 
Sleevelets.  86. 

Table  Cloths,  123. 
Towels,  Face,  956. 
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Towels,  Bath,  614. 

Towels,  Cotton,  187. 
Towels,  Roller,  66. 

Towels,  Tea,  255. 

Trousers.  Duck,  6  prs. 
Trousers,  Summer,  267  prs. 


Trousers,  Uniform,  850  prs. 
Underwaists,  91. 

Vests,  Uniform,  8. 
Washrags,  7o. 

Waterproofs,  28. 

Wrappers,  1. 


On  account  of  Heating  and  Lighting: 


Arc  Lamps,  2. 

Arc  Lamp  Carbons,  500. 

Arc  Lamp  Inner  Globes,  72. 
Attachment  Plugs,  Edison,  24. 
Basin  Cocks,  Fuller,  3. 

Bench  Vise,  1. 

Bibb  Cocks,  1  doz. 

Bitumastic  Enamel,  5  gals. 
Boiler  Compound,  1.593  lbs. 
Circular  Loom,  40  ft. 

Cotton  Cord,  100  ft. 

Cutouts,  2. 

Coal  for  Boilers,  2,972  tons, 
1,670  lbs. 

Cylinder  Oil,  375E>  gals. 
Dynamo  Belts,  109  ft. 

Dynamo  Oil,  162J/2  gals. 
Electric  Fixtures,  2 
Fuse  Plugs,  12. 

Fuse  Wire,  2  lbs. 

Gaskets,  12. 

Gauge  Glasses,  24. 

Gonda  Batteries.  36. 

Gonda  Battery  Rings,  100. 
Gonda  Battery  Zincs,  50. 
Grease,  10  lbs. 


On  account  of  Infirmary: 

) 

Alcohol,  4  gals. 

Adhesive  Plaster,  3  yds. 
Anticonstipation  Pills,  200. 
Artificial  Eye,  I. 

Atomizers,  6. 

Blaud’s  Pi'ls,  1,400. 

Borated  Gauze,  5  yds. 

Calomel  Pills,  300. 

Catgut,  1  bottle. 

Cotton,  Absorbent,  13  lbs. 

Ear  Applicators,  6. 

Ear  Speculas,  4. 

Hot  Water  Bottles,  2. 

Iodoform  Gauze,  1  yd. 


Insulators,  50. 

Lamps,  Electric,  637. 
Moulding,  502  ft. 
Packing,  35  lbs. 

Pipe,  1,076  ft. 

Pipe  Fittings,  762. 
Plugs,  24. 

Radiator  Valves,  26. 
Railway  Cutouts,  2. 
Regulator,  1. 

Rubber  Tubing,  2^  lbs. 
Sal-Ammoniac,  50  lbg. 
Shovels,  6.  t 
Sockets.  50. 

Steam  Hose,  40  ft. 
Steam  Traps,  2. 

Swing  Joints,  6. 
Switches,  14. 

Tape,  5  lbs. 

Telephone  Cord,  25  ft. 
Trimo  Wrenches,  2. 
Trimo  Wrench  Jaws,  2. 
Valves,  44. 

Washers.  200. 

Waste,  784  lbs. 

Wire,  49 J4  lbs. 


Lady  Webster  Pills,  200. 
Lint,  8  lbs. 

Medicine  Glasses,  1  doz. 

Oil  Silk,  1  yd. 

Prescriptions,  236. 

Quinine  Pills,  3,500. 
Spectacles,  New.  88  pr. 
Strychnine  Pi'ls,  400. 
Spectacles,  Repaired,  91  prs. 
Syringes,  Abscess,  2. 
Syringes,  Fountain,  2. 
Thermometers,  Clinical.  4. 
Vaccine  Points,  64. 

Whiskey,  5  gals. 
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On  account  of  Stable: 

Aprons,  Rubber,  2. 

Blanket,  i. 

Bran,  ioo  lbs. 

Flaxseed,  y2  bushel. 

Hay,  5.200  lbs. 

On  account  of  Laundry: 


Horse,  1. 

Oats,  500  bushels. 
Rock  Salt,  50  lbs. 
Straw,  479  lbs. 


Aprons  for  Mangles,  2. 

Bluing,  26  oz. 

Sprinklers.  3. 

Soap,  5,508  lbs. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  H.  BODENHORN, 

Steward. 


Starch,  952. 

Tubing,  50  ft. 

Wyandotte  Soda.  2,240  lbs. 
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Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 


To  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  The  operation  of  the  steam  plant,  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  it  and  other  various  fittings  and  fixtures,  coming  under 
our  direct  supervision,  was  carefully  carried  out. 

A  great  amount  of  hard  work  was  entailed  in  the  operation 
of  the  plant,  owing  to  the  coal  strike,  which  involved  the  use  of 
many  different  kinds  of  coal  and  bi-products  of  it.  During  the 
year,  as  many  as  seven  kinds  of  coal,  or  ad-mixtures  of  it,  were 
used,  but  owing  to  the  weather  conditions  being  milder  than  for 
several  years  previous,  as  much  coal  was  not  consumed ;  the 
amount  being  2,972  tons,  or  268  tons  less  than  was  burned  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  1901-02. 

In  the  power  house,  the  machinery  was  kept  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order,  and  repaired  when  necessary,  and  the  boilers  (7)  and 
flues  surrounding  them  carefully  cleaned.  The  boilers  were  in¬ 
spected  and  tested  on  July  31st  and  August  1st,  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company,  who  pronounced  them 
to  be  in  good  condition,  and  allowed  the  usual  pressure  of  100 
pounds. 

All  steam  pipes,  joints,  traps,  and  the  thermostat  system 
were  carefully  gone  over,  and  put  in  good  order. 

The  pipe  covering  was  repaired  where  necessary,  and  the 
sub-basements  and  tunnels  were  all  cleaned,  and  the  water  mains 
and  drain  pipes  in  them  caulked  and  painted. 

In  Cresheim  Hall,  a  new  steamer  was  put  in  the  kitchen,  and 


in  the  way  of  alterations  the  electric  lighting  circuits  were 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  operate  the  red  and  white 
lights  in  all  the  hallways  of  that  building  separately,  the  red  and 
white  lights  having  been  originally  connected  on  the  same  cir¬ 
cuits.  A  three-light  fixture  was  put  in  one  of  the  basement  b:d 
rooms,  displacing  a  single  light  fixture. 

Considerable  repair  work  was  also  done  to  the  various  fit¬ 
tings  in  this  building,  a  new  hot  water  main  being  put  in,  to  sup- 
.ply  the  girls’ wing,  and  all  of  the  water  closets,  basins,  drains, pipes, 
and  sanitary  and  toilet  fixtures,  being  gone  over,  and  repaired  or 
replaced  where  necessary,  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  repair  of  all  toilet,  electric  and 
numerous  other  fittings  throughout  the  entire  term  where 
needed. 

In  Wissinoming  Hall,  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  in 
the  way  of  new  work  and  alterations  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  new  work  being  the  running  of  a  3-inch  drain  pipe 
up  the  tunnel  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  to  the  sub-basement  to 
convey  drainage  from  the  sinks  and  refrigerator  in  the  cooking 
class-room,  the  running  of  a  4-inch  drain  from  the  urinal  on 
the  boys’  side,  to  the  main  drain  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
drainage  of  the  urinal,  the  erection  of  a  butler’s  sink  in  the 
dining-room  pantry,  and  the  connecting  of  the  water  and  drain 
pipes  to  supply  water  to,  and  drain  it  from  this  sink. 

In  the  way  of  alterations,  the  outfit  of  the  cooking  class¬ 
room  was  transferred  to  what  was  the  officers’  dining-room,  which 
involved  the  removal  of  the  gas  stoves,  sinks,  etc.,  and  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  water  and  gas  pipes  in  the  sub-basement 
to  suit  the  new  location  of  the  cooking  class  fittings. 

The  electric  light  circuits  in  all  of  the  dormitories,  boys’  side, 
were  so  changed  as  to  separate  the  red  and  white  lights,  and  in 
the  play-room  all  lights  were  connected  to  a  single  main.  The 
one-light  fixtures  in  the  reading  room,  girls’  side,  were  taken  out 
and  a  three-light  fixture  substituted;  the  same  was  done  in  the 
basement  centre  sitting-room,  and  two  lights,  with  necessary  fix¬ 
tures,  were  put  in  the  storage  cellar;  two  additional  lights  were 
provided  in  the  school-house  toilets,  and  two  in  the  boys’  bath¬ 
room. 
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In  the  way  of  repair  work  new  water  supply  pipes  were  run 
up  from  the  basement  to  the  4th  floor  (centre).  Steam  pipes  from 
basement  to  fourth  floor  radiators,  school  building,  were  put  in 
and  all  of  the  toilet,  electric,  steam,  and  water  fittings  were  gone 
over  and  put  in  good  order. 

In  Wingohocking  Hall  a  complete  new  hot  water  system 
was  installed,  the  old  boiler  and  iron  piping  being  removed, 
and  a  new  hot  water  generator,  and  brass  water  mains  being  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  work  was  successfully  carried  out  during  the 
month  of  July,  and  the  new  installation  is  working  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Several  new  electric  fixtures  were  put  in  rooms 
in  this  building  and  the  run  of  some  of  the  electric  circuits 
changed  so  as  to  furnish  more  light. 

All  of  the  toilet,  steam  and  water  fittings  in  this  building 
were  carefully  gone  over  and  put  in  order,  and  one  of  the  sheet 
iron  air  flues  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  additional  hot  air  to  the 
rooms  supplied  by  it. 

In  Morris  Industrial  Hall,  a  complete  fire-alarm  and  call 
bell  system  was  installed,  an  arc-light  put  in  the  gymnasium, 
lights  and  fixtures  put  in  the  dressing-rooms,  stairways,  and 
toilet-rooms,  additional  lights  and  fixtures  added  in  the  shoe 
shop,  tailor  shop,  and  at  other  places  where  more  light  was  re¬ 
quired.  A  l  h.  p.  motor,  with  necessary  circuits  and  fittings, 
was  connected  to  the  linotype  and  the  electric  lights  rearranged 
to  suit  the  machine  in  its  new  position. 

In  order  to  provide  more  heat  in  the  gymnasium  dressing- 
rooms,  two  large  heating  coils  were  put  in  them,  and  the  two 
coils  located  there,  were  taken  out  and  enlarged,  and  replaced. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  floor  of  pressroom,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  installation  of  a  large  Babcock  press,  an  8-inch  beam, 
supported  by  the  side  walls,  and  a  4-inch  column,  was  placed  in 
the  steward’s  office,  immediately  under  the  joists  carrying  the 
floor  and  machinery  in  the  pressroom.  A  water  pipe  was  run 
from  the  main  supply  pipe  to  the  slake  box  in  the  mortar  room, 
so  as  to  enable  the  lime  to  be  slacked  without  having  to  carry 
the  water  from  the  sinks.  An  iron  railing  was  made  and  put  in 
position  in  front  of  the  Industrial  building,  and  other  small  jobs 
of  new  work  performed. 
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The  motor,  shafting,  etc.,  in  the  pressroom,  was  all  taken 
down  and  re-arranged,  this  work  was  made  necessary  by  the 
putting  in  of  the  large  press,  and  the  position  of  the  other  presses 
being  changed. 

Repairs  were  made  to  the  main  steam  pipes,  and  returns, 
of  this  building  and  also  to  the  pipes  running  to  and  in  the  An¬ 
nex.  Both  of  the  wringers  were  repaired  as  were  all  the  other 
fittings,  in  this  building,  where  needed. 

Among  the  repairs  made,  not  stated  in  the  foregoing,  were 
the  putting  in  of  new  water  supply  pipes  between  the  power 
house  and  butcher  shop,  the  running  of  a  drip  pipe  from  the 
second  floor  rooms  of  the  Infirmary  to  the  sub-basement,  the 
tearing  out  and  remodeling  of  the  urinal  in  Wissinoming  Hall; 
providing  the  outside  lamps  with  new  and  stronger  ropes,  and 
the  overhauling  of  the  fire-escape  bell  systems  in  Cresheim  and 
Wingohocking  Halls. 

The  year,  on  a  whole,  was  a  very  busy  one.  The  handling 
of  the  coal  required  considerable  hard  work,  as  many  as  three 
different  kinds  being  received  at  once.  The  soft  coal  received 
was  stored  in  the  coal  bin,  and  the  hard  coal,  in  the  boiler  room, 
and  in  the  space  between  the  coal  bin  and  power  house.  In 
order  to  make  room  for  the  rice  coal,  ordered  for  the  coming 
school  year,  it  was  necessary  to  wheel  the  coal  from  outside  into 
the  boiler  room  and  then  wheel  the  35  tons  of  soft  coal  out  of  the 
bin  and  store  it  outside,  after  which  1005  tons  of  rice  coal  were 
received  and  stored  in  the  bin. 

In  connection  with  the  new  and  general  repair  work  done 
during  the  year,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  the  materials 
used,  were  of  the  best,  the  object  being  to  use  only  those  which 
would  render  the  best  service,  and  show  the  longest  lasting  quali¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  long  run  be  much  more  economical. 

The  supplies  used  in  carrying  out  new  and  repair  work,  were 
as  follows: 


Attachment  plugs  . 

24 

Bends  . 

Bitumastic  enamel,  gals . 

IS 

Bushings  . 

Balls  . 

Basins  . 

Beams,  lbs . 

Bibb  cocks  . 

Bolts  . 

•  58 

Brass  screws  . 

Bells  . 

Caps  . 

Cement,  bags  . 

5 

Post  . . 

Chain,  ft . 

6o 

Solder,  lbs . 

Chandeliers  . 

3 

Switches  . 

Cord,  bronze,  ft . 

800 

Swing  joints . 

6 

Cord,  flexible,  roll  . 

1 

Screws,  gr . 

•  3  H 

Closets,  sypho  . 

6 

Shades  . 

32 

Copper  linings . 

15 

Shade  holders  . 

36 

Cutouts  . 

2 

Soil  pipe,  pieces  . 

6 

Elbows  . .  . 

270 

Soil  pipe,  fittings  . 

12 

Flanges  . 

II 

Tanks,  copper-lined  .  . .  , 

15 

Float  valves  . 

12 

Tape,  lbs . 

Fuse,  spools  . 

2 

Tees  . 

Gasoline,  gals . 

4 

Telephone  . 

Gauge  . 

1 

Traps,  cylinder  . 

Gauge  cocks  . 

2 

Traps,  drain  . 

Ffook  plates  . 

6 

Traps,  steam  . 

Lead — pipe,  sheet,  pig.  lbs. 

n  7 

Tinned  straps,  1!  3 . 

5 

Moulding,  ft . 

S^o 

Unions  . 

. .  48 

Nipples  . 

204 

Washers  . 

Pipe  (iron)  bundles . 

II 

Wood  pulls . 

16 

Pipe  (brass)  lbs . 

•  1.927 

Wood  handles  . 

40 

Pipe  (brass)  fittings  lbs.. 

120 

Wire,  rolls . 

Plugs  . 

24 

Valves  . 

40 

Porcelain  insulators . 

50 

Vegetable  steamer . 

I 

Pole  locks  . 

s 

In  the  operation  of  the  steam  plant,  the  following  supplies 
were  used: 


Belt  laces  . 

Lanterns  . 

6 

Belting,  ft . 

Man  head  gaskets  . 

12 

Carbons  . 

Muriatic  acid,  qt . 

I 

Cross  arm  . 

Pipe  cutters  .... 

Coal,  tons  . 

.  2,972 

Pole  locks  . 

6 

Coal  oil,  bbls . 

.  4 

Pump  plungers  . 

2 

Compound,  bbls.... 

.  7 

Pump  discs  . 

16 

Cylinder  oil,  bbls.  . . 

.  7 

Sal-Ammoniac,  lbs . 

So 

Dies,  set  . 

Screw  drivers  . 

2 

Die,  2-inch  . 

Sheet  rubber,  lbs . 

7 

Drip  pan . 

Shovels . 

6 

Dynamo  oil,  bbls... 

Traps  . 

2 

Files  . 

.  6 

Usudurian,  lbs . 

10 

Globes  . 

.  33 

Vise  . 

I 

Grease,  lbs . 

.  12 

Waste,  bales . 

IH 

Hack  saws . 

.  12 

Water  glasses . 

24 

Hose,  steam,  ft . 

.  40 

Wire  gauge . 

I 

Iron,  pcs . 

.  6 

Wrenches  . 

2 

Lamps  . 

.  376 

Wrench  jaws  . 

2 

Thankful  for 
occasions,  I  am. 

your  kindly 

advice  and  assistance  on  many 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOS.  J.  FOWDEN, 

Chief  Engineer. 
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Our  thanks  are  gratefully  tendered: 

. ,  banti-mqqob  ,g>fn 

cEo  the.  Smithsonian  Institute '’and  to  the  Department  of.  the  Interior  for 

011  valuable  reports. 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  Reading,  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads  for 

s  >  lannir  Mfsq  .  ,  • 

transportation  of  pupils  at  reduced  rates. 

To  the  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  Free  Libraries,  to  the  Friends’ 
Library,  Germantown,  and  to  the  Lovett  Memorial  Free  Library, 
Mt.  Airy,  for  courtesies  to  pupils,  officers  and  teachers, 
gp  Mr.  Caleb  J.  Milne  for  the  Christmas  entertainment  -of  pupils,  $200. 
To  the  Charlottesville  Wrbolen  Mills  Company  for  the  Christmas  enter- 
s  tainment  of  pupils,  $20. 

To  Mrs.'  S.  Rothschild  for  a  special  prire  in  class  progress,  in  meitiorjr 

1  r. .......  u-rn  ,  . 

of  her  son  Leonard,  a  gold  medal. 

To  Mr.  Emlen  Hutchinson  for  a  number  of  books. 

y^I^Thq-^ia^S-.Dpi l^ifj  C^jljir  f^gC^mjtjy^  Life’’ ( ^n.cL  pother  illustrated 
magazines. 

To  Mr.  A.  R.  Montgomery  for  several  books  and  a  number  of  Illu’stfated 
French  journals.  . 

To  Mr.  John  M.  Hartman  for  several  trees,  rose  bushes  and  shrubbery 

plants,  also  cut  flowers.  r  oog  . 

To  Mr.  C.  Hartman  Kuhnrfo-tQsIk  Spanish  chestnut  trees. 

To  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  for  tickets  to  Aft  Club  and  Philadelphia  Water 

£  „.,...„.,.t,83SSf|lq  qrmJV  ^  . aldd  ,tio  IsoD 

di  Cplor  Club  Exhibitions.  tnlfcj-  . <!dd  .bnnoqfrioD 

To  Mrs.  George  ML  Abbott  . for ga  set  of  grace  hoops  and  a  set  pfi  dishes 
for-  the-  Infir-mai^vitb  v;sn2 
g?o  Mrs.  Mary  LfE§^lfebii  fdi^a  number  of  magazines. 

MrsLM/EJEastlakeforgP^  of  neckties.;  j&j'  7J0  ,A,n/C' 

To  Mr.  Charles,  Biddle. lor  two  prizes  in  gymnastics,.  $3  00.  . 

To  Mrs.  Arthur  -H-.  Lea  for  Special  prices  in  .sewing,  .  $20.00;  for.  a yfeaL S 
L  subscription  to  for  material  for  fine  sewing?'- 

TTo  Miss  Bertha  Lrppygyfj  |q^^pecial  p.pze  in  sewing,  ?%pd{nB3ja  >92oH 

To  the  Ladies’.  CommittefotoWrizes  i®  sewing,.  $,i5:oo. . aoq  no-rI 

To  Miss -Nina- Lea  fdr'mafeflatYbr  fine  Stewing  and  millinery,.  $5.00.2 qnmJ 
To  Mr.  John  F.  Lewis  for  prizes  for  Industrial  work,  $15.00. 

TbSMr.nD.  Kr^TflteafTcirrprizjgsiYcnElmSbstrlal  :work,  t$3i.0Q,:  and  also  for 

a  number  of  ylmt  ytoV  ,rriE  T  ,8rroia£DOO 

To  M^^^j'^y^J'qck^rtff^Tparts  of  “McGinty”  feed  guide. 


To  Mr.^Jqhn 


mon. 


Lewis  for  two 
Complete. 


sets  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 


To  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  for  a  number  of  books  and  photographs. 

To  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lewallen  for  magazines. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  Park,  Walnut  Street,  Chestnut  Street  and  Gar¬ 
rick  theatres,  and  of  Bostock’s  Animal  Arena,  and  to  Kellar,  the 
Magician,  for  free  admission  of  pupils  to  performances. 

To  Miss  Mariamne  Biddle  for  expenses  of  one  class  to  Philadelphia. 

To  Mr.  John  F.  Lewis  for  two  magic  lanterns  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments. 

To  Mrs.  F.  R.  Plattenberger  for  a  number  of  straw  and  felt  hats  and 
trimmings. 


The  following  exchanges  have  been  gratefully  received: 

American  Volunteer  . Carlisle,  Pa. 

Bulletin  of  Iowa  State  Institutions . Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Catawissa  News  Item  . Catawissa,  Pa. 

Co-operative  Bulletin  of  the  Providence  Libraries . Providence,  R.  I. 

Deaf  Mutes’  Journal  . New  York  Institution,  New  York  City. 

Deaf  Mute  Monthly . Bolton,  England. 

Delaware  County  American  . Media,  Pa. 

Delaware  County  Democrat  . Chester,  Pa. 

Dickinson  Union  . Williamsport,  Pa. 

Forward  . Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Germantown  Telegraph  . Germantown,  Phila. 

Glen  Mills  Daily  . Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

Hyndman  Bulletin  . Hyndman,  Pa. 

Journal  des  Sourds-Muets  . Paris,  France. 

Le  Couteulx  Leader . St.  Mary’s  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L’Echo  des  Sourds  Muets  . Henri  Gaillard,  Paris,  France. 

Maryland  Bulletin  . Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Monroe  Democrat  . Stroudsburg,  Pa 

Nebraska  Mute  Journal . Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

New  Holland  Clarion  . New  Holland,  Pa. 

Our  Dumb  Animals  . Boston,  Mass. 

Pelican . Louisiana  institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Reformatory  Record  .  . .  Penna.  Industrial  Reformatory,  Huntingdon, Pa. 
Rochester  Advocate  of  English  and  Speech  for  the  Deaf, 

Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Silent  Worker . New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

St.  Joseph  of  the  Oaks . St.  Joseph’s  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

The  Anamosa  Eureka  . . Anamosa,  Iowa. 

The  Arkansas  Optic . Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  British  Deaf  Times . Cardiff,  England. 

The  California  News  . California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Canadian  Mute  . Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
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The  Clinton  Democrat  . .  . 

The  Colorado  Index  . 

The  Companion . 

The  Deaf  American . 

The  Deaf  Carolinian . 

The  Deaf  Hawkeye  . 

The  Deaf  Mutes’  Register 
The  Deaf  Mute  Voice 

The  Easton  Sentinel . 

The  Florida  School  Herald 
The  Frankford  Dispatch  . 
The  Fulton  Republican... 

The  Gazette . 

The  Germantown  Guide  . 
The  Goodson  Gazette 
The  Honesdale  Citizen.... 

The  Illinois  Advance . 

The  Irwinian  . 

The  Juniata  Herald . 

The  Kansas  Star . 


. Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

. Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

. Russell  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb. 

North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

. Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

..Central  N.  Y.  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
....Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

. Easton,  Pa. 

..Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

. Frankford,  Phila. 

. McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

. York,  Pa. 

. Germantown,  Phila. 

. Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

. Honesdale,  Pa. 

. Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Mifflintown,  Pa. 

. Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kansas. 


The  Kentucky  Standard . Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Kentucky. 

The  Lone  Star . Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mentor . Northern  N.  Y.  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

The  Messenger . Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

The  Messenger . Belfast,  Ireland. 

The  Michigan  Mirror  . Michigan  School,  Flint,  Michigan. 

The  Miltonian  . Milton,  Pa. 

The  Missouri  Record  . Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

The  Mount  Joy  Herald  . Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

The  McKean  Democrat  . Smethport,  Pa. 

The  Muncy  Luminary . Muncy,  Pa. 

The  News . Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

The  News  . East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

The  North  Dakota  Banner.  .  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D 

The  Ohio  Chronicle . Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Palmetto  Leaf . South  Carolina  School,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

The  Presbyterian.  .The  Presbyterian  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader . Montana  School,  Boulder,  Montana. 

The  Scranton  Truth  . Scranton,  Pa. 

The  School  Helper . Georgia  School,  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 

The  Silent  Echo . Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  Silent  Hoosier . Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Silent  Observer . Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Slatington  News . . Slatington.  Pa. 

The  Southern  Letter 


Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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The  Tablet . W.  Va.  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Utah  Eagle . . Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  Washingtonian . Washington  School,  Vancouver,  Washington. 

The  Web-Foot . Oregon  School,  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  Wellsboro  Agitator . Wellsboro,  Pa. 

The  Western  Pennsylvanian,  Western  Penn.  Inst.,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

The  Wisconsin  Times . Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

Weekly  Herald . Shenandoah,  Pa. 

York  Weekly . York,  Pa. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  a 
school  of  learning,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
designed  to  afford  instruction  for  a  class  of  children  that  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  public  schools. 

It  is  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent,  and 
by  legislative  appropriations,  and  is  open  to  all  deaf  children  of 
suitable  age  and  capacity  for  receiving  instruction. 

The  system  of  instruction  includes  both  the  oral  and  manual 
methods  separately  applied;  the  course  of  study  pursued  includes 
all  the  English  branches.  A  complete  course  in  industrial  train¬ 
ing  is  also  provided;  no  boy  or  girl  leaves  the  school  without  a 
good  trade. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Board  children  are  not  received  under  six 
nor  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  for  special  reasons, 
such  as  recent  loss  of  hearing  or  homelessness. 

All  applicants  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect,  of  good 
health,  and  free  from  any  constitutional  malady  that  may  render 
them  incapable  of  receiving  instruction. 

The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  per  year,  for  which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided, 
including  the  usual  clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging, 
washing,  tuition,  stationery,  and  medical  and  dental  attendance. 
For  tuition  only,  the  charge  is  one  hundred  dollars. 


COMPOSING  ROOM. 


LINOTYPE  AND  PRESSROOM 
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Fractional  parts  of  any  year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  dollars  per  month  for  boarders,  and 
ten  dollars  for  non-boarders  or  day-pupils. 

Payments  are  required  to  be  made  in  advance  in  September 
and  in  February. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  makes  provision  for  the 
instruction  and  maintenance  of  State  pupils;  no  child,  therefore, 
is  denied  admission  on  account  of  the  inability  of  its  parents  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  its  education. 

Applicants  for  admission  as  State  pupils  must  be  between  the 
years  of  six  and  twenty-one,  and  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  provide  for  their  support. 

Pupils  maintained  by  the  State  receive,  in  every  case,  the 
same  treatment  and  consideration  that  pay-pupils  receive. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  and 
re-opened  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  at  which  time 
all  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  shall  be  retarded  by  a  pupil 
who  joins  the  class  after  its  formation.  Parents  are  particularly 
requested  not  to  withdraw  their  children  from  school  before  the 
vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  detain  them  at  home  after  it  has 
ended. 

Pupils  must  come  provided  with  a  full  change  of  clothing, 
each  garment  being  plainly  marked  with  the  owner’s  name. 
Money  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  pupils  should  be  left  with 
or  sent  to  the  Superintendent. 

All  packages  or  boxes  sent  by  express  to  pupils  must  have 
the  expressage  prepaid. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  deaf  children  should  be  taught  to 
form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  if  possible,  to  write  and 
speak  the  names  of  common  objects  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
Institution.  This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will 
save  much  valuable  time.  Circulars  of  instruction  concerning: 
the  home  training  of  deaf  children  will  be  supplied  free. 

On  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed  questions  and  blank 
spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded  to  any  person  desirous  of 
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applying  for  the  admission  of  a  deaf  child.  After  this  paper  has 
been  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  Institution,  properly  signed, 
the  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the  result  of  his  applica¬ 
tion,  with  full  directions  as  to  when  and  how  to  bring  the  child  to 
school. 


Location. 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia.  It  may 
readily  be  reached  from  the  city  by  the  Germantown  and  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Broad  and 
Market  Streets  for  Allen  Lane  Station,  or  by  the  Germantown  and 
Chestnut  Hill  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
from  1 2th  and  Market  Streets  for  Mount  Airy.  Trains  run  al¬ 
most  every  half  hour  on  both  these  roads. 

Allen  Lane  Station  and  Mt.  Airy  Station  are  about  five  min¬ 
utes  walk  from  the  grounds,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
good  walks  and  roads. 

Trolley  cars  connecting  with  all  city  lines  pass  the  grounds 
every  five  minutes. 

Visiting  days:  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  No 
admittance  on  Sundays. 
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PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE 

during  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 
WISSINOMING  HALL. 


BOYS. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County.  Admitted. 

Adams,  Paul 

McSherrvstown 

Adams 

1897 

Aldrich,  Willard 

Blossburg 

Tioga 

1895 

Ashman,  Gustave 

Mahanoy  City 

Schuylkill 

1895 

Barnes,  Thomas 

Kane 

McKean 

1895 

Beattie,  Walter 

New  Hope 

Bricks 

1899 

Binkley,  Frank 

Kleinfeltersville 

Lebanon 

1895 

Birn,  Pinkus 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Blong,  George 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Bohner,  Carl 

Altoona 

Blair 

1896 

Bostick,  LeRoy 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

Bourn,  Ralph 

Philadelphia 

Philadephia 

1902 

Brady,  James 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Brillhart,  John 

Seven  Valley 

York 

1899 

Brookbank,  Ernest 

South  Sharon 

Mercer 

1893 

Brown,  James 

Oxford 

Chester 

1892 

Browna,  Robert 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Bush,  George 

Dunmore 

Lackawanna 

1899 

Butler,  Benjamin 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

1898 

Campbell,  Charles 

Minco 

Indian  Territory  1901 

Carrington,  William 

Susquehanna 

Susquehanna 

1900 

Cisa,  Francis 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Coffield,  John 

Gilberton 

Schuylkill 

1889 

Cooper,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

Cosmitski,  Stan 

Antrim 

Tioga 

1892 

Doodson,  Peter 

Wilkesbarre 

Luzerne 

1895 

y  4 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


Donohue,  Joseph 
Durian,  Royal 
Durian,  Walter 
Dykoosky,  Joseph 
Ebersole,  Frank 
Eisenhart,  Harvey 
Fagan,  Edward 
Ferrell,  Robert 
Frickert,  Samuel 
Friemel,  Henry 
Fritz,  Daniel 
Geilfuss,  Henry 
Gledhill,  Wilbur 
Goss,  William 
Greiner,  Fred 
Hebden,  John 
Heller,  Marshall 
Hemsley,  Walter 
Henry,  Morton 
Hewitt,  Charles 
Hindman,  Adelbert 
Holliday,  Francis. 
Horch,  Joseph 
Hughes,  Teddy 
Hurleman,  Harry 
Jahn,  Frank 
Kaezmarek,  Frank 
Kazimierczak,  Michael 
Keeney,  Roy 
Kelleher,  Celestine 
King,  William 
Kishbaugh,  Robert 
Kizer,  Clifford 
Kline,  John 
Kowsky,  Harry 
Kuchar,  Michael 
Ladd,  James 
Larkin,  Louis 
Larkin,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  William 
Lenehan,  John 
Lewis,  William 
Longenberger,  Harry 
Marsh,  Edwin 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Rhone 

York 

York 

Wilmington 

Philadelphia 

Coplav 

Philadelphia 

Reading 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Osceola  Mills 

Wilmington 

Kennett  Square 

Philadelphia 

Altoona 

Butler 

Pittsburg 

Scranton 

Clearfield 

Philadelphia 

Roxborough 

Plymouth 

Reading 

Chestnut  Hill 

Hawley 

Philadelphia 

Upper  Lehigh 

Kephart 

Clintondale 

Philadelphia 

Milnesville 

Bingham  Centre 

Reading 

Branchdale 

Ambler 

Wilkesbarre 

Smicksburg 

Montandon 

Muncie 


County. 

Admitted. 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Luzerne 

1893 

York 

1898 

York 

1895 

Delaware 

1895 

Philadelphia 

I§95 

Lehigh 

1895 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Berks 

1893 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Clearfield 

1893 

Delaware 

1895 

Chester 

1898 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Blair 

1893 

Butler 

1894 

Allegheny 

1895 

Lackawanna 

1895 

Clearfield 

1902 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Philadelphia 

1893 

Luzerne 

1893 

Berks 

1893 

Philadelphia 

1890 

Wayne 

1895 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Luzerne 

1893 

Clearfield 

1898 

Clinton 

1900 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Luzerne 

1894 

Potter 

1900 

Berks 

1892 

Schuylkill 

1898 

Adontgomery 

1895 

Luzerne 

1896 

Indiana 

1896 

Northumberland  1896 

Indiana 

1903 
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Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Admitted. 

Mather,  Earl 

Bellevue 

Allegheny 

1893 

McDonald,  Edward 

McKees  Rocks 

Allegheny 

1892 

McGhee,  Alexander 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

McGinley,  James 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

McGrath,  Edward 

Philadelphia 

Philadephia 

1893 

McLaughlin,  George 

Chester 

Delaware 

1894 

McYicker,  William 

Watsontown 

Northumberland  1892 

Meek,  Charles 

Reading 

Berks 

1896 

Menendez,  Charles 

Nassau 

Bahama  Islands  1902 

Moore,  Walter 

Horsham 

Montgomery 

1894 

Morris,  Endless 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

Mowbray,  John 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Newcomer,  John 

Williamsport 

Lycoming 

1893 

O'Donnell,  Manus 

Mahanov  City 

Schuylkill 

1896 

Ormsby,  Edward 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

Paxton,  Charles 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

Postlethwait,  Merritte 

Grange 

Tefferson 

1896 

Reinmiller,  Clarence 

Hazleton 

Luzerne 

iqoo 

Reynolds,  John 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Rheinwalt,  Christian 

Reading 

Berks 

1891 

Robbins,  Maynard 

Talmar 

Columbia 

1895 

Rosemund,  John 

Patterson 

Tuniata 

1898 

Salvatore,  Joseph 

Norristown 

Montgomery 

1893 

Schlabach,  Wayne 

Reamstown 

Lancaster 

1897 

Scribner,  Howard 

Mount  Airy 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Shelly,  John 

Safe  Harbor 

Lancaster 

1894 

Singer,  John 

Liverpool 

Perry 

1895 

Singerman,  David 

Altoona 

Blair 

1893 

Slovenski,  John 

Dunlo 

Cambria 

1896 

Soles,  Edward 

Braddock 

Allegheny 

1898 

Sommers,  Charles 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

1895 

Sommers,  Elmer 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

1891 

Sommers,  Harry 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

1893 

Sorenson,  Joseph 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Stein,  Nathan 

Lock  Haven 

Clinton 

1895 

Stoudt,  Clarence 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1898 

Stover,  James 

Curwensville 

Clearfield 

1900 

Strunk,  William 

Howard 

Centre 

i895 

Summerson,  William 

Renovo 

Clinton 

i895 

Tankalewicz,  Enoch 

Shenandoah 

Schuylkill 

1900 

Tanslev,  John 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Weaver,  Harrv 

Spring  Grove 

Lancaster 

1894 

Weidner,  Oscar 

Birdsboro 

Berks 

1893 

Windt,  Carl 

Nanticoke 

Luzerne 

1892 
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Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Admitted. 

Wisznewski,  William 

Plymouth 

Luzerne 

1896 

Young,  William 

Almont 

Bucks 

1895 

Zeller,  Robert 

Newmanstown 

Lebanon 

1895 

GIRLS. 

Ahrens,  Lizzie 

Reading 

Berks 

1893 

Arner,  Lucy 

Bethlehem 

Northampton 

1895 

Artz,  Stella 

Artz 

Schuylkill 

1896 

Austin,  Lovina 

Nicholson 

Wyoming 

1893 

Baker,  Mabel 

White  Deer 

Union 

1896 

Bidaman,  Mary 

Sharon 

Mercer 

1903 

Blackwood,  Emily 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Bois,  Myrtie 

Knoxville 

Tioga 

1896 

Brumbaugh,  Laura 

New  Enterprise 

Bedford 

1894 

Cart,  Mamie 

Davidsburg 

York 

1892 

Clark,  Bessie 

Nicholson 

Wyoming 

1897 

Cook,  Grace 

Starrucca 

Wayne 

1891 

Cowan,  Ruth 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Crankshaw,  Bessie 

Frankford 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Dewees,  Mary 

Germantown 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Donahay,  Florence 

Rote 

Clinton 

1897 

Dunlap,  Elizabeth 

West  Moshannon 

Clearfield 

1895 

Eisenhart,  Elsie 

York 

York 

1894 

Eisenhart,  Naomi 

York 

York 

1892 

Eisenhart,  Nettie 

York 

York 

1891 

Farnkopf,  Christina 

East  Pittsburg 

Allegheny 

1894 

Faust,  Miriam 

Reading 

Berks 

1897 

Fitzgerald,  Maggie 

Shenandoah 

Schuylkill 

1895 

Freed,  Lillian 

Souderton 

Montgomery 

1894 

Funk,  Jessie 

Harrisburg 

Dauphin 

1901 

Golden,  Sarah 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Grady,  Minnie 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

1902 

Grossman,  Etelen 

Marysville 

Perry 

1897 

Havens,  Orline 

Ashley 

Luzerne 

1893 

Havens,  Rosetta 

Ashley 

Luzerne 

1893 

Hawkey,  Margaret 

Danville 

Montour 

1894 

Hill,  Leila 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Hipp,  Bella 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Tones,  Elizabeth 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

1902 

Kehl,  Katie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Kerner,  Margaret 

Roxborough 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Klotz,  Gertie 

New  Enterprise 

Bedford 

1895 
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Name. 

Post  Office. 

County.  Admitted. 

Klotz,  Myrtie 

New  Enterprise 

Bedford 

1895 

Knipe,  Emily 

Marietta 

Lancaster 

1891 

Kdloski,  Ella 

Luzerne  Borough  Luzerne 

1893 

Kuntz,  Mary 

Summit  Hill 

Carbon 

1891 

Lacey,  Florence 

West  Chester 

Chester 

1894 

Lloyd,  Anna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1891 

Lynn,  Edith 

Mount  Airy 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Martin,  Katheryn 

Waynesboro 

Franklin 

1901 

Martino,  Victoria 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

May,  Sarah 

Eberly’s  Mills 

Cumberland 

1890 

Meng,  Emilie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Miller,  Ellen 

New  Ringgold 

Schuylkill 

1898 

Mora,  Kuengedta 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Mulaney,  Eliza 

Indian  Orchard 

Wayne 

1893 

McCarthy,  Mary 

Mahanoy  City 

Schuylkill 

1897 

Nicholson,  Laura 

Chester 

Delaware 

1900 

Nickel,  Helen  . 

New  Bloomfield 

Perry 

1890 

Palmer,  Anna 

Mendenhall 

Chester 

1894 

Parks,  Ada 

Tyrone 

Blair 

1894 

Pollock,  Sadie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Powell,  Susie 

Media 

Delaware 

1900 

Russell,  Belle 

Slate  Run 

Lycoming 

1900 

Schoenherr,  Lottie 

West  Catasauqua 

Lehigh 

1899 

Seibold,  Louisa 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1893 

Severns,  Anna 

Feasterville 

Bucks 

1895 

Shimp,  Emma 

Grampian 

Clearfield 

1902 

Silnutzer,  Sarah 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Silnutzer,  Siema 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Sossong,  Mary 

Puritan 

Cambria 

1900 

Stamm,  Ida 

Washington  Boro 

Lancaster 

1894 

Steiner,  Emma 

Wilkesbarre 

Luzerne 

1897 

Stidham,  Edna 

Falls  of  Schuylkill  Philadelphia 

1898 

Stokes,  Mabel 

Wilkesbarre 

Luzerne 

1897 

Stroup,  Lois 

Braddock 

Allegheny 

1901 

Stuckert,  Fannie 

Doylestown 

Bucks 

1894 

Sullivan,  Nora 

Williamsport 

Lycoming 

1894 

Thomson,  Elsie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Thorne,  Alice 

Williamsport 

Lycoming 

1896 

Torpey,  Ellen 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1892 

Townsend.  Mabel 

Westfield 

Tioga 

1902 

Upright,  Rena 

Varden 

Wayne 

1900 

Van  Kirk,  Grace 

Allentown 

Lehigh 

1897 

Van  Kirk,  Ida 

Siegfried 

Northampton 

1893 

Walker,  Lydia 

Grampian 

Clearfield 

1901 

Name. 


Post  Office. 


County.  Admitted. 


Wanzel,  Anna 
Warden,  Blanche 
Weierbach,  Cora 
Williams,  Gladys 
Willans,  Florence 
Wilson,  Elsie 
Wink,  Helen 
Witt,  Victoria 
Wolf,  Blanche 
Wolf,  Edna 
Yeager,  Edith 
Young,  Hattie 


Paoli  Chester  1896 

Harrisburg  Dauphin  1891 

Coopersburg  Lehigh  1897 

Philadelphia  Philadelphia  1897 

Norristown  Montgomery  1895 

Reading  Berks  1891 

Reading  Berks  1893 

Shamokin  Northumberland  1893 

York  York  1894 

York  York  1896 

Reedsville  Mifflin  1891 


Milton  Northumberland  1894 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


WINGOHOCKING 


BOYS. 


Albert,  Paul 
Allen,  Isaac 
Baldwin,  Leo 
Bauman,  August 
Bennett,  Robert 
Berger,  Louis 
Bigham,  Heyden 
Birn,  Adolph 
Blessing,  William 
Boden,  George 
Brundage,  John 
Caviston,  Martin 
Cowan,  William 
Clayton,  William 
Curtin,  George 
Cruise,  Howard 
Dorworth,  Wilbur 
Duddy,  James 
Durian,  Howard 
Eby,  Elmer 
Fauth,  Paul 
Flaschentrager,  Joseph 
Flook,  Jacob 
Foster,  James 


Myerstown 

Jamison 

Laceyville 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Altoona 

Philadelphia 

Harrisburg 

Shamokin 

Clarksview 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Ashland 

Tyrone 

Reading 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Gap 

Delroy 

Philadelphia 

Shenandoah 

Philadelphia 


HALL. 


Lebanon  1898 

Bucks  1897 

Wyoming  1896 

Philadelphia  1895 

Philadelphia  1898 

,  Philadelphia  1898 

Blair  1901 

Philadelphia  1897 

Dauphin  1896 

Northumberland  1899 
Luzerne  1901 

Philadelphia  1897 

Philadelphia  1895 

Schuylkill  1899 

Blair  1899 

Berks  I893 

Philadelphia  1900 

Philadelphia  1896 

Philadelphia  1899 

Lancaster  1897 

York  1900 

Philadelphia  1897 

Schuylkill  I893 

Philadelphia  1899 
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Name. 

Post  Office. 

County.  Admitted. 

Fritz,  Raymond 

Reading 

Berks 

1893 

Funk,  John 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Gabryelewicz,  Frank 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Garczynski,  Ladislaus 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Garlick,  W right 

Manayunk 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Gearhart,  Lloyd 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

1902 

Heath,  Albert 

Reading 

Berks 

1900 

Hebden,  James 

Osceola  Mills 

Clearfield 

1897 

'Heckmann,  August 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Himmelberger,  Richard  Reading 

Berks 

1895 

Jacobs,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Tohnson,  Harry 

Reading 

Berks 

1898 

Kain,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Kleibscheidel,  Lewis 

Catasauqua 

Lehigh 

1898 

Kline,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Ivnaut,  George 

Reading 

Berks 

1901 

Ivnaut,  Thomas 

Reading 

Berks 

1901 

Krzykwa,  Anthony 

Shamokin 

Northumberland  1897 

Kuhn,  Frank 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Lewallen,  Russel 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Lindell,  Emmon 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Maldonado,  Leandro 

San  Francisco 

California 

1903 

Manlev,  Toseph 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

1900 

Markel,  Irvin 

Tolna 

York 

1899 

Martin,  John 

Roxborough 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Mattson,  Franklin 

York 

York 

1897 

McCormick,  John 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1897 

McGinnis,  George 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Miller,  Richard 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Mitchell,  William 

Shenandoah 

Schuylkill 

1896 

Mohr,  Joseph 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Moran,  James 

Wilkesbarre 

Luzerne 

1897 

Neff,  John 

Patterson 

Juniata 

1900 

Nowacki,  John 

Coyne 

Lackawanna 

1898 

Oberlander,  Jesse 

Hanover 

York 

1898 

Patterson,  Edward 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Rebstock,  Louis 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Richards,  Tames 

Mt.  Carmel 

Northumberland  1896 

Rhoades,  Ephraim 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

1897 

Rooney,  Thomas 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Rutz,  John 

East  Emporium  Cameron 

1897 

Saliva,  Marco 

Mavaguez 

Porto  Ric>o 

1899 

Schoenly,  Guy 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Schwartz,  Nathan 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

(J0 


» 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Admitted. 

Schuhl,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Scudder,  Theodore 

Drifton 

Luzerne 

1901 

Seafus,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Shaffer,  Edgar 

Tower  City 

Schuylkill 

1896 

Sergeant,  Austin 

Hazleton 

Luzerne 

1896 

Shankweiler,  Frank 

Allentown 

Lehigh 

1899 

Sharp,  Charles 

Marietta 

Lancaster 

1898 

Silnutzer,  Abraham 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Sleppy,  Frank 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

1901 

Stern,  Sylvan 

Germantown 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Stoltzfus,  Jacob 

Morgantown 

Berks 

1896 

Stoltzfus,  Jonathan 

Morgantown 

Berks 

1896 

Stephenson,  David 

Shamokin 

Northumberland  189^ 

Strecker,  Erhard 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Studniasz,  George 

Alden 

Luzerne 

1898 

Wahl,  Frank 

Phoenixville 

Chester 

1896 

Walter,  Carl 

Marietta 

Lancaster 

1897 

Ward,  Joseph 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Webb,  Weir 

Ringtown 

Schuylkill 

1897 

Whitman,  Earl 

Reading 

Berks 

1897 

Williams,  Oscar 

Plymouth 

Luzerne 

1896 

Wilson,  Walter 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

1901 

Wise,  Harry 

Port  Royal 

Juniata 

1899 

Wisznewski,  John 

Plymouth 

Luzerne 

1896 

Wolf,  George 

Shamokin 

Northumberland  1896 

Young,  John 

Island  Park 

Northampton 

i895 

Young,  Robert 

Almont 

Bucks 

1898 

Ahrens,  Hannah 

G  1  R  LS. 

Reading 

Berks 

1898 

Alvord,  Cecile 

Cowanesque 

Tioga 

1902 

Austra,  Mary 

Sheppton 

Schuylkill 

1902 

Ball,  Edith 

Wilmington 

Delaware 

1902 

Blair,  Ella 

Altoona 

Blair 

1899 

Boozer,  Edith 

Centre  Hall 

Centre 

1901 

Brearley,  Bessie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1894 

Buchter,  Lillian 

Brunnersville 

Lancaster 

1894 

Coffield,  Rose 

Gilberton 

Schuylkill 

1898 

Cressman,  May 

Sellersville 

Bucks 

1898 

Crouse,  Maggie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Diorio,  Rosina 

Philadelphia 

Philadelhia 

1895 

Donelson,  Florence 

Saxton 

Bedford 

1897 

Name. 


Donohue,  Margaret 
DuGan,  Iva 
Erb,  Nora 
Foust,  Iva 
Fox,  Emma 
Gearhart,  Nellie 
Gicker,  Blanche 
Gilroy,  Rachel 
Grey,  Caroline 
Hahn,  Edna 
Hendershot,  Arity 
Higgins,  Margaret 
Kornblum,  Tenie 
Keeney,  Kittie 
Ladd,  Sadie 
Lewis,  Goldie 
Livingtone,  Sarah 
Logan,  Nellie 
Martin,  Mary 
Matter,  Hilda 
May,  Myrtle 
McCormick,  Mary 
Mitchell,  Miriam 
Mitzel,  Lottie 
Mitzel,  Elsie 
Morris,  Florence 
Mueller,  Laura 
Murphy,  Susan 
Nicholson,  Ida 
Nixon,  Theodosia 
Novinger,  Florence 
Patterson,  Marion 
Pelin,  Lillie 
Postoll,  Ida 
Reven,  Elsie 
Robbins,  Ada 
Rosenmund,  Mary 
Rose,  Cornelia 
Rothemund,  Elizabeth 
Rowe,  Eva 
Ryan,  Mary 
Sadelmver,  Louise 
Schweriner,  Rhea 
Shepp,  Carrie 


Post  OfHec. 

Philadelphia 

Roxborough 

Perkasie 

Mechanicsburg 

Pottstown 

Clearfield 

Reading 

Philadelphia 

Butler 

Philadelphia 

Packerton 

Coatesville 

Allegheny 

Chestnut  Hill 

Bingham  Centre 

Frostburg 

Oberlin 

Cheyney 

Waynesboro 

Lykens 

Lindsey 

West  Chester 

Cornell 

York 

York 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Chambersburg 

Millersburg 

Glen  Richey 

Norristown 

Philadelphia 

Upper  Darby 

Talmar 

Patterson 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Strasburg 

Shamokin 

Mount  Airy 

Reading 

Weatherly 


County.  Admitted. 


Philadelphia 

1898 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Bucks 

1897 

Cumberland 

1897 

Montgomery 

1898 

Clearfield 

i9°3 

Berks 

1897 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Butler 

1896 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Carbon 

1896 

Chester 

1898 

Allegheny 

1900 

Philadelphia 

1893 

Potter 

1900 

Jefferson 

1898 

Dauphin 

1896 

Delaware 

1897 

Franklin 

1901 

Dauphin 

1899 

Jefferson 

1898 

Chester 

1897 

Bucks 

1897 

York 

1896 

York 

1899 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Franklin 

1901 

Dauphin 

1899 

Clearfield 

1899 

Montgomery 

1900 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Delaware 

1901 

Columbia 

1900 

Juniata 

1898 

Philadelphia 

1892 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Lancaster 

1900 

Northumberland  1 897 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Berks 

1898 

Carbon 

1897 

Name. 


Shirk,  Annie 
Silbermann,  Eva 
Silnutzer,  Ida 
Sterling,  Edith 
Stewart,  Martha 
Strunk,  Rena 
Stuckert,  Emma 
Sutor,  Grace 
Terryberry,  Edith 
Thorne,  Rebecca 
Waggand,  Jennie 
Walter,  Ruth 
Weiss,  Minnie 
White,  Josephine 
Wiegand,  Augusta 
Wiegand,  Catherine 
Woods,  Mary 
Zoell,  Catherine 


Post  Office. 

County. 

Admitted. 

Churchtown 

Lancaster 

1900 

South  Bethlehem  Northampton 

1  1899 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Hazleton 

Luzerne 

1897 

Shamokin 

Northumberland  1892 

Howard 

Centre 

1900 

Doylestown 

Bucks 

1899 

Marion  Centre 

Indiana 

1902 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Williamsport 

Lycoming 

1897 

Warren 

Warren 

1897 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1899 

Pottstown 

Montgomery 

1897 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1895 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Mount  Airy 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Drifton 

Luzerne 

1898 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT— CRESHEIM  HALL. 


BOYS. 


Allen,  John 

Jamison 

Bucks 

1899 

Allen,  Thornton 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Arnold,  Howard 

Harrisburg 

Dauphin 

1900 

Abt,  Ludwig 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

I9°3 

Bergan,  Frederick 

Tampico 

Mexico 

1902 

Bonney,  Milford 

Bangor 

Northampton 

1901 

Borish,  Stephen 

-  Mt.  Carmel 

Northumberland  1902 

Brazukas,  William 

Minersville 

Schuylkill 

1902 

Burkey,  Samuel 

Obold 

Berks 

1901 

Burlingame,  Brice 

Sayre 

Bradford 

1901 

Burstein,  Frank 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Brogan,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Bulek,  Carl 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Brown,  Francis 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Black,  Clifford 

Grove  City 

Mercer 

1903 

Cooper,  Albin 

Roxborough 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Cooper,  Marion 

Roxborough 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Cherington,  Clyde 

Mill  Grove 

Columbia 

1902 

Coulston,  Harry 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

T9°3 
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Name. 

Post  Office. 

County.  Admitted. 

Dingfelder,  Thomas 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Dunlap,  Samuel 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1898 

Dowe,  Harry 

New  Haven 

Fayette 

1900 

Darlington,  Albert 

New  Bloomfield 

Perry 

1903 

Fisher,  Sharon 

Shamokin 

Northumberland  1899 

Foster,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Frey,  Norman 

Manheim 

Lancaster 

1901 

Freeney,  Lorenzo 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

George,  Lawrence 

Harrisburg 

Dauphin 

1902 

Graham,  George 

Potterbrook 

Tioga 

1901 

Gauntner,  Joseph 

Patton 

Cambria 

1903 

Handwerk,  Charles 

Saegersville 

Lehigh 

1900 

Harkless,  Abner 

Callensburg 

Clarion 

1900 

Harkless,  Paul 

Callensburg 

Clarion 

1900 

Hartranft,  Paul 

Pottstown 

Montgomery 

1901 

Hastings,  Thomas 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Helmer,  William 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Hemphill,  William 

Frankford 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Havens,  Reese 

Ashley 

Luzerne 

1902 

Hemsley,  Harvey 

Kennett  Square 

Chester 

1901 

Hilzinger,  Paul 

Reading 

Berks 

1898 

Hunsberger,  William 

Northampton 

Northampton 

1902 

Hoshauer,  Sylvester 

Angelica 

Berks 

1903 

Hoffman,  Leonard 

Erie 

Erie 

1903 

Jeffries,  Samuel 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Jennings,  James 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Kaczmarek.  Anthony 

West  Moshannon 

Clearfield 

1900 

Kenny,  Robert 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Kutzer,  Carl 

Chester 

Delaware 

1901 

Levenston,  Michael 

Mount  Airy 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Liberto,  Frank 

Frazer 

Chester 

1902 

Lippman,  Myer 

Houtzdale 

Clearfield 

1901 

Lovitch,  Louis 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Lowell,  Morris 

Roy 

Washington 

1902 

Lehman,  Paul 

Pine  Grove 

Schuylkill 

1903 

McArthur,  Charles 

Robertsdale 

Huntingdon 

1902 

McCready,  Maurice 

Mount  Airy 

Philadelphia 

1902 

McFerren,  Herman 

Tomstown 

Franklin 

1902 

McFerren,  Jacob 

Tomstown 

Franklin 

1902 

Megonigal,  Joseph 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Murdock,  George 

Chestnut  Hill 

Philadelphia 

1896 

Mock,  Elmer 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Newhard,  Howard 

Fullerton 

Lehigh 

1901 

O’Shea,  Lawrence 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1901 
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Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Admitted. 

Porter,  George 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Pass,  Harry 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Quinn,  Florian 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Quinn,  Robert 

Columbia 

Lancaster 

1901 

Reese,  Raymond 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Rodman,  Arthur 

Slate  Run 

Lycoming 

1901 

Rosenmund,  Charles 

Patterson 

Juniata 

1901 

Rutz,  Jacob 

East  Emporium 

Cameron 

1903 

Rumberger,  Joseph 

Muir 

Schuylkill 

1903 

Reed,  Frederick 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Saylor,  Stanley 

Reading 

Berks 

1900 

Shirk,  Eli 

Churchtown 

Lancaster 

1902 

Shirk,  Henry 

Churchtown 

Lancaster 

1902 

Snably,  Chalmer 

Hollsopple 

Somerset 

1902 

Solinski,  James 

Spangler 

Cambria 

1902 

Spencer,  Carl 

Lawshe 

Clearfield 

1902 

Stanford,  John 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Suckle,  Harry 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Steele,  Major 

Loleta 

Elk 

1903 

Shive,  Harvey 

Orwin 

Schuylkill 

1903 

Schwarz,  Joel 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Shaw,  Nelson 

Ambler 

Montgomery 

I9°3 

Schenck,  Russell 

Womelsdorf 

Berks 

1903 

Shaddinger,  Walter 

Fountainville 

Bucks 

1903 

Thomas,  Samuel 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Trycoski,  Jacob 

Duryea 

Luzerne 

1903 

Thomson,  Willie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Tulibacki,  Ladislaus 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Weinstein,  George 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Wolf,  Albert 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Werner,  Thomas 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

1901 

Wise,  Tohn  Luther 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1900 

Werner,  Ernest 

Grassflat 

Clearfield 

1903 

Wilson,  Frederick 

Ridley  Park 

Delaware 

1903 

Zeek,  Ira 

Nescopeck 

Luzerne 

1900 

Zaresky,  Herman 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

GIRLS. 

Artz,  Minnie 

Artz 

Schuylkill 

1901 

Baron,  Helen 

Pittston 

Luzerne 

1901 

Baum,  Ethel 

Mount  Airy 

Philadelphia 

1900 
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Name. 

Post  Office. 

County.  Admitted. 

Borish,  Thecla 

Mt.  Carmel 

N  orthumberland 

1902 

Brennan,  Marie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Brumbaugh,  Maud 

New  Enterprise 

Bedford 

1900 

Burk,  Mildred 

Sayre 

Bradford 

1901 

Bennett,  Eleanor 

Renovo 

Clinton 

1903 

Bukowska,  Tillie 

Reading 

Berks 

1903 

Cardell,  Catherine 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1901 

Cress,  Susan 

Rochester 

Beaver 

1899 

Darrah,  Minnie 

Woodbine 

York 

1901 

Devinney,  Mary 

Lack 

Juniata 

1902 

Donohue,  Florence 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Detweiler,  Mary 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

i«95 

Drake,  Lizzie 

Dorranceton 

Luzerne 

1904 

Ehrline,  Katie 

Richland  Centre 

Bucks 

1900 

Engelskirch,  Charlotte 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Farnkopf,  Elsie 

East  Pittsburg 

Allegheny 

1901 

Fletcher,  Hazle 

W.  Bethlehem 

Lehigh 

1898 

Fiese,  Mary 

Steelton 

Dauphin 

1903 

Fries,  Ethel 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Flenner,  Miriam 

Tyrone 

Blair 

1903 

Garvin,  Katie 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Gehris,  Flelen 

Allentown 

Lehigh 

1902 

Goodling,  Marie 

Loganville 

York 

1901 

Galvin,  Katherine 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Gaul,  Mabel 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1903 

Haagen,  Stella 

Howard 

Centre 

IQOO 

Haines,  Loretta 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Hall,  Mae 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1902 

Herb,  Hattie 

Hegins 

Schuylkill 

1900 

Hochenberry,  Elsie 

Blain 

Perry 

1899 

Holcomb,  Sudie 

East  Smithfield 

Bradford 

1900 

Hull,  Irene 

Oreland 

Montgomery 

1900 

Hoge,  Louise 

Price’s  Fork 

Virginia 

1903 

Kelso,  Frank 

Kerrmoor 

Clearfield 

1901 

Kendall,  Beryl 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1899 

Leaf,  Esther 

Oak  Lane 

Montgomery 

1901 

Leniger,  Dora 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1902 

Luscan,  Mary 

Shenandoah 

Schuylkill 

I9°3 

Lowe,  Mary 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

I903 

McBride,  Anna 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Megee,  Maggie 

Trinity 

Delaware 

1901 

Mochel,  Carmelia 

Lattimer  Mines 

Schuylkill 

1899 

Mullen,  Florence 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

1900 

Morgan,  Alice 

Beaumont 

Wyoming 

I9°3 
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Name. 


Post  Office.  County. 


Nacey,  Nellie  McKeesport 

Neidinger,  Amelia  Philadelphia 
O’Connor,  Marguerite  Philadelphia 
Page,  Mabel  Philadelphia 

Peacock,  Lillian  Philadelphia 

Prendergast,  Katherine  Mount  Airy 
Purvis,  Edna  Philadelphia 

Price,  Mary  Philadelphia 


Pyles,  Nannie 
Rowlands,  Rachel 
Rutz,  Louisa 
Robbins,  Elva 
Simpson,  Annie 
Simpson,  Mary 
Shirk,  Katie 
Slater,  Cissey 
Stauffer,  Myrtle 
Steininger,  Margaret 
Stauffer,  Ethel 
Stamm,  Martha 
Sterck,  Emily 
Tomlinson,  Martha 
Thran,  Celia 
Watters,  Edith 
Weid,  Florence 
Weidner,  Elizabeth 
Wiley,  Mary 
Wynosky,  Nellie 
White,  Midget 
Werner,  Ellen 
Wolf,  Mary 
Wolf,  Lea 


Waterloo 

Edwardsdale 

East  Emporium 

Talmar 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Churchtown 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lewistown 

Hellam 

Washington  Boro 

Philadelphia 

Doylestown 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Ashland 

Gibraltar 

Fox  Chase 

Minersville 

Live  Oak 

Grassflat 

Suedberg 

Philadelphia 


Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Juniata 

Luzerne 

Cameron 

Columbia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Mifflin 

York 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill 

Berks 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill 

Florida 

Clearfield 

Schuylkill 

Philadelphia 


Admitted. 

1900 

1900 

I Q02 
1902 
1900 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1900 

1901 
1903 

X900 

1903 

1902 
1902 

1898 
1901 
1902 

I9°3 

1904 

1900 
1903 
1902 

1902 

1901 
1900 

1899 

1902 

1903 

1903 
I9°3 


a  7 


LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVA¬ 
NIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


A. 


Astley,  Thomas  . 1821 

Astley,  Sarah  H . 1821 

Archer,  Samuel  . 1821 

Archer,  Joseph  . 1821 

Ashhurst,  Richard  . 1821 

Ashhurst,  John  . 1861 

Ashhurst,  Richard  L . 1867 

Ashhurst,  Jr.,  John,  M.  D...1867 
Ahrens,  Howard  E . 19:2 

B. 

Bacon,  John  . 1821 

Biddle,  Clement  C . 1821 

Barker,  James  N . 1821 

Bohlen.  John  . 1821 

Biddle,  John  G . 1821 

Binney,  Horace  . 1821 

Beck,  Paul  . 1821 

Bell,  Wm.  J . 1821 

Brown,  Moses  . 1821 

Barker,  Abraham  . 1821 

Brown,  William  . 1821 

Bunker,  Nathan  . 1821 

Bell,  William  Jr., . 1821 

Blight,  George  . 1821 

Biddle,  Captain  James . 1821 

Bancker,  Chas.  N . 1821 

Brady,  James . 1823 

Biddle,  Nicholas . 1824 

Boyd,  William . 1829 

Barclay,  James  J.. . 1849 

Barclay,  C.  B . 1849 

Bache,  Franklin,  M.  D . 1849 

Brown,  Joseph  D . 1849 

Barcroft,  Stacey  B . 1849 

Brown,  John  A . 1849 

Boardman,  H.  A . 1849 


Biddle,  George  W . i860 

Bache,  T.  Hewson,  M.  D....1861 

Blight,  Atherton . 1864 

Biddle,  Edward  C . 1865 

Biddle,  William  F . 1867 

Brooke,  Stephen  H . 1874 

Boyd,  H . 1876 

Biddle,  Arthur . 1879 

Brown,  Alexander . 1879 

Benson,  Harriet  S . 1879 

Blanchard,  Anna  . 1879 

Blanchard,  W . 1879 

Blanchard,  Miss  P . 1879 

Biddle,  A.  Sydney . 1880 

Bettle,  Edward  Jr . 1884 

Bartol,  B.  H . 1884 

Biddle,  Wm.  Chapman . 1884 

Burnham,  George  . 1884 

Brown,  Mrs.  I.  Wistar . 1884 

Biddle,  Hon.  Craig . 1886 

Burroughs,  Jos.  H . 1897 

Buckley,  Edward  S.  Jr., . 1897 

Biddle,  Charles  . 1900 

Burroughs,  Jos.  H.  Jr., . 1901 

Brinlev.  Chas.  A . 1903 

Briggs,  Sarah  R . 1904 

C. 

Cabot,  Joseph  . 1821 

Canby,  Samuel  J . 1821 

Chapman,  Nathan,  M.  D....1821 

Cresson,  Elliott . 1821 

Correa,  I.  I.  de  Serra . 1821 

Cresson,  Caleb . 1821 

Cresson,  Sarah  E . 1821 

Cresson,  Mary  E . 1821 

Cresson,  Emlen . 18:1 

Cresson,  Caleb  Jr . 1821 

Cresson,  Charles . 1821 
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Cresson,  Annabella  . 1821 

Cadwalader,  Thomas  . 1821 

Cope,  Thomas  P . 1821 

Cox,  John  . 1821 

Coxe,  Daniel  W . 1821 

Cooke,  John . 1821 

Cooke,  Thomas  W . 1821 

Collins,  Zaccheus . 1821 

Cowgill,  Mary  . 1821 

Cope,  Israel  . 1826 

Cooke,  Jay  . 1856 

Coles,  Edward  . 1856 

Clark,  Thomas  . 1856 

Cope,  Caleb  . 1856 

Childs,  Geo.  W . 1862 

Cambios,  Charles  . 1876 

Cambios,  Charles  Jr.,  . 1876 

Cambios,  Henry  . 1876 

Collins,  A.  M . 1877 

Cadwalader.  Charles,  M.  D...1884 

Crozer,  Samuel  A . 1884 

Coates,  Benjamin  . 1884 

Coates,  Mary  . 1884 

Coates,  Sarah  H . 1884 

Cresson,  Wm.  P . 1884 

Coxe,  Anna  B . 1884 

Coxe,  Rebecca  . 1884 

Converse,  John  H . 1884 

Coxe,  Eckley  B . 1886 

Crease,  Orlando  . 1890 

Crozer,  John  P . 1890 

Cuyler,  T.  DeWitt . 1893 

Cassatt,  A.  J . 1895 

Coxe,  Sophia  G . 1901 

Crouter,  Dr.  A.  L.  E . 1902 

Campbell,  Mrs.  St;  George..  1903 

D. 

Duane,  Wm.  J . 1821 

Dale,  Richard  . 1821 

Davidson,  William  . 1821 

Dawson.  Josiah  . 1821 

Drayton,  Wm . 1821 

Dillingham.  Wm.  H . 1827 

Dawson,  Mord.  L . 1841 

Duane,  William  . 186  5 

Dickson,  Levi  . 1879 

Disston,  Horace  C . 1884 

Drew,  Mrs.  John  . 1883 

Davies,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.,  D.  D .  1886 

E. 

Emlen,  George  . 1821 

Erringer,  Frederick  . 1821 


Evans,  Robert  1 . 1821 

Emlen,  Samuel,  M.  D . 1821 

Earp,  Thomas  . 1856 

Ellis,  Charles  . 1871 

Evans,  Edmund  C.,  M.  D....1875 

Evans,  Rowland  . 1877 

Elwyn,  Rev.  Alfred  . 1884 

F. 

Fisher,  Wm.  N . 1821 

Fearon,  James  . 1821 

Fisher,  James  C . 1821 

Farnum,  John  . 1842 

Farr,  John  . 1842 

Fotterall,  Stephen  G . 1842 

Fullerton,  Alex . 1842 

Fraley,  Frederick  . 1842 

Fox,  Daniel  M . 1886 

Foster,  Joshua  . 1879 

Frazer,  Persifer,  M.  D . 1879 

Farnum,  Eliabeth  H . 18S4 

Frothingham,  Theodore  ....1900 

G. 

Gratz,  Jacob  . 1821 

Gratz.  Joseph  . 1821 

Gratz,  Rebecca  . 1821 

Gratz,  Simon  . 1821 

Goddard.  John  . 1821 

Graff,  Charles  . 1821 

Guest.  Elizabeth  . 1821 

Gray,  Robert  E . 1843 

Gilpin,  Henry  D . 1844 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Rebecca  . 1879 

Gilpin,  John  P . 1879 

Gilpin,  George  . 1882 

Gillingham,  J.  E . 1882 

Gillingham,  Emma  . 1884 

Gillingham,  Franconia  . 1884 

Graff,  Frederic  . 1887 

Gibson,  Rebecca  . 1901 

H. 

Haines,  Reuben  . 1821 

Hodge,  Wm.  L . 1821 

Henry,  Alexander  . 1821 

Harrison.  George  . 1821 

Huffnagle,  John  . 1821 

Harris,  Levitt  . 1821 

Hagu,  Godfrey  . 1821 

Hartshorne,  Anna  . 1821 

Harper,  Arthur  . 1821 

Hewes,  Josiah  . 1821 
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Henry,  Bernard  . 1821 

Hahn,  Peter . 1824 

Hembell,  Wm . 1831 

Handy,  George  . 1831 

Hutton,  Abram  B . 1831 

Hodge,  Hugh  L . 1831 

Hutchinson,  Robert  . 1831 

Hodge,  Hugh  L.,  M.  D . 1843 

Helmuth,  Henry  . 1857 

Hacker,  Jeremiah  . i860 

Hutchinson,  Charles  H . 1863 

Hutchinson,  Emlen  . 1876 

Hutchinson,  Margaret  . 1876 

Hays,  Dr.  I.  M . 1879 

Harding,  W.  W . 1883 

Hart,  Mrs.  Mary  C . 1884 

Henzey,  Wm.  P . 1884 

Hazelhurst,  Isaac  . 1886 

Henry,  Morton  Pi . 1886 

Hockley,  Thomas  . 1887 

Heebner,  Samuel  Y . 1891 

Houston,  S.  F . 1892 

Hartman,  John  M . 1894 

Harris,  Rev.J. Andrews,  D.D.1899 

Hutchinson  Meta  H . 1902 

Hutchinson,  Dr.  J.  P . 1902 

Harris,  Mary  Powers . 1903 

Henry,  Sallie  Houston . 1903 

I. 

Irvine,  Callendar  . 1821 

]■ 

Tames,  Thomas  C . 1821 

Jenks,  Watson  . 1821 

James,  Hannah  . 1821 

Justice,  Jacob  . 1821 

Jeanes,  Joshua  1 . 1844 

Jones,  Jacob  P . 1869 

Jayne,  Henry  La  Barre . 1884 

Jack,  Dr.  Louis  . 1889 

Jones,  Washington  . 1899 


K. 


Kuhl,  Henry  . 1821 

Keating,  John  . 1821 

Kingston,  Stephen  . 1821 

Kohn,  Frederick  . ....1821 

Kuhn,  Hartman  . 1821 

Keating,  Wm.  H . 1832 

Keichline,  C.  S . 1855 

Kuhn,  C.  Hartman . 1897 


L. 


Latimer,  George  . 1821 

Lisle,  John  . 1821 

Latimer,  John  R . 1821 

Lehman,  Joseph  . 1821 

Latimer,  Ann  . 1821 

Latimer,  Mary  R . 1821, 

Levy,  Moses  E . 1821 

Lex,  Jacob  . 1824 

Lewis,  Lawrence  . 1824 

Lewis,  Robert  N . 1824 

Lewis,  Wm,  D . 1824 

Leiper.  Geo.  G . 1825 

Lejee,  W.  R . 1845 

Latimer,  Margaret  . 1855 

Lewis,  F.  Mortimer  . 1858 

Laksley,  Henrv  . 1862 

Laksley,  Samuel  W . 1862 


Lewis,  Mrs.  Emma  H.  C....1865 

Lewis,  S.  Weir . 1867 

Lewis,  Charles  S . 1879 

Lea,  Henry  C . 1884 

Lea,  Mrs.  Henry  C . 1884 

Lea,  Nina  . 1884 

Lea,  Frances  H . .1884 

Lea,  Arthur  H . 1884 

Longstreth,  Edward  . 1884 

Lewis,  John  Frederick . 1890 

Lewis,  Mrs.  John  Frederick. .  1897 

Lewis,  Alfred  G.  Baker . 1897 

Lewis,  S.  Weir  (2d)  . 1898 

Lewis,  F.  Mortimer  (2d)  ....1898 
Lewis,  Henry  Carvil  (2d)....  1899 

Lewis,  R.  Howard  W . 1899 

Lewis,  Rev.  Louis  Kalbfus . .  1899 
Lewis,  John  Frederick  (3d).  .1899 

Lewis.  John  A . 1900 

Lewis,  G.  Albert  . 1900 

Lewis,  Caroline  A . 1900 

Lewis,  Gwendolen  de  Veaux.1901 

Lewis,  Julia  Foulke . 1901 

Lewis,  Katharine  Hvnson  ..1901 

Lewis,  Mrs.  John  A." . 1902 

Lewis,  Julia  L . t g02 

Lewis,  Barbara  Carter  . 1902 

Lewis,  Margaret  Charlotte.  .  1902 

Lewis,  George  Draper  . 1902 

Lewis,  Mrs. _  Howard  W . 1903 

Lewis,  Edwin  Clifford  . 1903 

Lewis,  Edward  S . 1903 

Lewis,  Matilda  G . 1903 

Lewis,  Sarah  . 1903 

Lewis,  Mary  . 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Edwin  Clifford,  .1904 
Lewis.  Edwin  M .  ...  1904 
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Markoe,  John  . 1821 

Maybin,  John  . 1821 

Mcllvaine,  Wm . 1821 

McCall,  Richard  . 1821 

Meredith,  Gertrude  G . 1821 

Meredith,  William  . 1821 

Miller,  Abraham  . 1821 

Montgomery,  John  C . 1821 

Moody,  Moses  B . 1821 

Moss,  John  . 1821 

Morris,  Samuel  B . 1821 

McAllister  John  . 1832 

Morris,  Jacob  G . 1842 

Mason,  Samuel  P . 1854 

Morris,  Ann  . 1854 

McDavid,  Isaac  . 1854 

Mcllhenny,  Mrs.  A.  E . 1854 

Moore,  Dr.  S . 1856 

Miller,  J.  Craig  . 1862 

Morton,  Samuel  C . 1867 

Morris,  Wistar  . 1869 

Morris,  Israel  . 1869 

McIntyre,  Archibald  . 1870 

Moseley,  Dr.  Samuel  . 1870 

Milne,  Caleb  J . 1876 

Morris,  P.  Pemberton  . 1877 

Milne.  Caleb  J.  Jr . 1879 

Milne,  David  . 1879 

Matthews,  Wm . 1879 

Montgomery,  Arch.  R . 1883 

Morris,  Anna  . 1884 

Morris.  Israel  . 1884 

Morris,  Theodore  H . 1884 

Morris,  Fredk.  W . 1884 

Morris,  Wm.  H . 1884 

Morris,  Mrs.  Israel  . 1884 

Morris,  Mrs.  Geo.  C . 1884 

Morris,  John  T . 1884 

McMurtrie,  Richard  C . 1884 

McVickar,  Rev.  W.N.,  D.D..1886 

Markoe,  Mrs.  John  . 1902 

Markoe.  James  B . 1902 

Milne.  Norman  F . 1902 

Milne,  Sidney  W . 1902 

Milne,  Mrs.  David  . . 1902 

Milne.  Mrs.  Caleb  J.  Jr . 1902 

Milne,  Caleb,  T.  (3d) . 1902 

Montgomery.  R.  Learning.  ..  1904 

N. 

Neff,  John  R . 1821 

North,  Caleb  . 1821 

Newbold,  Caleb  J . 1821 


Neal,  Wiliam  . 1844 

Newhall,  Paul  W . 1856 

Norris,  Samuel  . 1856 

O. 

Ord,  George  . 1821 

P. 

Peters,  Richard  Jr., . 1821 

Paxson.  Wm.  J . 1821 

Price,  Richard  Jr., . 1821 

Parker,  Joseph  . 1821 

Poulson,  Zachariah  . 1821 

Patton,  John  C . 1821 

Pepper,  George  . 1821 

Parke,  Thomas,  M.  D . 1822 

Perot,  Charles  . 1844 

Perkins,  A.  R . 1856 

Palmer,  Mrs.  W.  R . 1866 

Patterson,  Joseph  . 1879 

Patterson,  Eleanor  C . 1879 

Patterson-,  C.  Stuart  . 1879 

Porter,  Wm.  A . 1880 

Parry  Charles  T . 1884 

Platt,  Charles  . 1885 

Pepper,  David  . 1889 

Page,  Harlan  . 1897 

R. 

Richards,  Samuel  . 18  1 

Read.  James,  Jr . 1821 

Randolph,  Geo.  F . 1821 

Roberts,  Charles  . 1844 

Ridgway,  John  J . 1845 

Rehn,  Wm.  L . 1876 

Robins,  John  . 1879 

Ryerss,  Robert  W . 1884 

Rogers,  Fairman  . 1884 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Fairman . 1884 

Reed,  Dr.  Thos.  B . 1884 

Roberts,  Charles  (2d)  . 1898 

# 

S. 

Stevenson,  Corne’ius  . 1821 

Sperry,  Jacob  . 1821 

Smith,  Jacob  R . 1821 

Smith,  Charles  W . 1821 

Stille,  John  . 1821 

Short.  William  . 1821 

Sheaff,  John  D . 1821 

Stewardson,  Thomas  . 1821 

Smith,  John  C . 1821 

Shenell,  Thomas  . 1821 

Skenett,  James  J . 1821 
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Samson,  Beulah  . 1821 

Starr,  James  . 1821 

Sawyer,  James  . 1821 

Swift,  Joseph  . 1821 

Symengton  Alex . 1821 

Sharswood,  George  . 1856 

Stevenson,  Francis  W . 1856 

Saul,  Rev.  James  . 1856 

Smith,  Thomas  . 1871 

Sharpe,  Richard  . 1873 

Sharpe,  Richard  Jr . 1873 

Sharpless,  Nathan  H . 1876 

Shinn.  James  T . 1881 

Schaffer.  Wm.  L . i£82 

Schaffer.  Charles,  M.  D . 1882 

Smith,  John  T . 1884 

Smith,  Mrs.  Tohn  T . 1884 

Stewardson,  Thomas  . 1885 

Seiss,  Rev.  Jos.  A.,  D.  D....1886 
Smith.  John  F . 1886 


T. 


Toland.  Robert  . 1821 

Thompson,  Jesse  . 1821 

Thouron,  Nicholas  . 1821 

Tunis,  Theo.  R . 1821 

Taylor,  Tames  . 1821 

Toland,  Geo.  W . 1844 

Turnpenny,  Jos.  C . 1856 

Thomas,  Wm.  G . 1862 

Tatham,  William . 1870 

Thorn,  Geo.  W . 1879 

Taitt.  Mrs.  Caroline  G . 1879 

Trimble,  Cornelia  M . 1879 

Thomas  S.  Hinds  . 1880 

Thomas,  Miss  E.  H . 1880 

Thomas,  Miss  M.  M.  H . 1880 

Thomas,  Miss  M.  L.  H . 1880 

Thomas,  Miss  L.  L.  H . 1880 


V. 


Vaughn.  John  . 1821 

Vaux,  Roberts  . 1821 


W. 

White.  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.,  D.  D..1821 


Wood,  Samuel  R . 1821 

Wampole,  Isaac  . 1821 

Wamsley,  Wm.  W . 1821 

Wain,  Jacob  S . 1821 

Warder,  John  . 1821 

Watson,  Joseph  . 1821 

White,  John  . 1821 

Wichoff,  Jacob  C . 1821 

Wetherill,  Samuel  . 1821 

Wister,  Bartholomew . 1821 

Wister,  Sarah  T . 1821 

Wister,  B.  W . 1821 

Warner,  Joseph  . 1827 

Weld.  Lewis  . 1827 

Wharton,  Thomas  F . 1834 

Welsh,  Wm.  S . 1874 

We’sh,  Wm . 1834 

Welsh,  Samuel  . 1834 

Williams,  Henry  J . 1838 

Wilcocks,  Benjamin  C . 1843 

Wallace,  John  W . 1856 

Woodward.  Geo.  W . 1857 

Williams,  Elizabeth  . x8c7 

Wagner,  Tobias  . 1837 

Welsh,  John,  Jr . 1857 

Wood,  Geo.  A . i860 

Willing,  Charles,  M.  D . 1862 

Winsor,  Henry  . 1869 

Wheeler.  Charles  . 1865 

Welsh,  Elmira  G . 1880 

Williams,  E.  H . 1884 

Wheeler,  Andrew  . 1884 

Wheeler,  Miss  Ellen  B . 1884 

Williams,  Edward  H . (884 

Williams.  John  W . 1884 

Wharton,  Charles  W . 1884 

Wilson,  Joseph  M . 1886 

Welsh,  Henry  D . i8go 

Wood,  Stuart  . 1883 

Walker,  D.  F . 1898 

Welsh,  Samuel  . 1901 

Y. 

Yardley,  Thomas  . 1821 

Yarnall,  Edward  . 1827 

Yarnail,  Ellis  H . 1856 


APPENDIX 


ESSAYS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
GRADUATING  CLASS 
OF  1903 


THE  FLORENTINE  PAINTERS. 


BY  SARAH  MAY. 


GREEK  art  began  in  the  Homeric  period  and  statuary, 
painting,  designing  and  drawing  were  then  introduced. 
There  were  three  styles  of  architecture  during  this 
period,  which  are  recognized  by  builders,  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric,  the  oldest  style,  is  named 
after  the  Dorians,  who  introduced  it.  The  finest  building  of  this 
style  is  the  famous  Parthenon,  the  “House  of  the  Virgin”  and 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  built  by  Phidias,  the  first 
Grecian  artist,  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
most  perfect  building  in  the  world.  Of  this,  Emerson  said,  “Earth 
proudly  wears  the  Parthenon  as  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone.” 
The  Ionic  was  derived  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Ionia,  where  it  was 
first  employed.  The  great  temple  at  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor,  was 
built  in  this  style.  The  Corinthian  is  really  a  modification  of  the 
Ionic  and  abounds  in  graceful  ornament.  The  earliest  building 
in  this  style  is  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  sometimes  called  the 
Lantern  of  Dimogenes,  built  in  335  B.  C.  The  first  statues  were 
those  of  gods.  Painting  among  the  Greeks  was  developed  later 
than  sculpture  and  never  became  as  good.  The  Greek  paint¬ 
ings  were  in  water  colors  or  in  wax,  as  oil  colors  were  unknown. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  beautiful  temples  in  Greece,  in 
which  were  statues  that  the  Greeks  worshipped.  After  the  in- 
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troduction  of  Christianity,  the  early  Christians  destroyed  many 
of  these  fine  statues  because  they  represented  the  gods  of  the 
heathens,  and  art  soon  fell  into  decay  until  its  only  representa¬ 
tions  were  the  stiff,  angular  figures  made  by  the  Byzantines  for 
church  decorations.  These  were  mostly  mosaics.  The  Crusades 
caused  the  re-awakening  of  art.  After  the  Crusades,  “the  learn¬ 
ing  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  sprang  anew  from  its  buried 
condition,  it  was  born  again,  or  had  its  new  birth,  which  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  term  Renaissance.”  The  Renaissance 
spread  rapidly  all  over  Italy.  Men  began  to  study  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  books  and  to  dig  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  for 
the  old  statues  and  other  art  treasures.  Some  beautiful  statues 
and  pictures  were  discovered  under  the  earth  and  were  brought 
to  Rome  and  the  men  studied  them. 

There  were  three  great  men  who  lived  during  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  who  greatly  influenced  their  countrymen,  the  gentle, 
St.  Francis  d'  Assisi,  Dante,  the  poet,  and  Savonarola,  the  un¬ 
successful  reformer  and  preacher.  The  study  of  art  under  By¬ 
zantine  masters  began  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  but  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  only  those  of  Florence.  Among  the  noted  Florentine 
painters  were  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Vasari,  etc. 

Cimabue,  the  “Father  of  Modern  Painting,”  was  a  worker 
in  mosaics  and  an  architect.  At  that  time  the  fine  arts  were 
practised  in  Italy  by  the  Byzantines  although  there  were  such 
native  artists  as  Guido  of  Siena.  Cimabue  studied  under  the 
Byzantine  artists  who  worked  in  mosaics  and  had  one  style  which 
they  all  followed.  The  form  of  the  Madonna  was  long  and  flat, 
the  head  was  usually  on  one  side,  the  eyes  long  and  narrow  and 
the  fingers  were  very  long  and  thin.  They  never  painted  from 
the  model  nor  from  nature.  Cimabue  at  first  painted  pictures 
that  were  defective  in  drawing  but  his  later  works  showed  im¬ 
provement.  He  painted  many  pictures,  but  only  two  of  his 
Madonnas  remain  in  Florence.  Or,  at  least  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  painted'  by  him.  His  work  was  the  finest  of  his 
time.  Of  Cimabue,  Vasari  said  that  he  discovered  Giotto,  tend¬ 
ing  his  father’s  flocks  and  drawing  a  sheep  upon  a  stone  with  a 
piece  of  slate  for  a  pencil  and  took  him  to  Florence  to  study  art, 
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where  he  painted  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist  which  were  destroyed  in  1771.  His  frescoes  in  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence  and  in  Padua  are  said  to  be  his  finest.  His 
work  w7as  influenced  by  Dante,  the  exile,  who  gave  him  ideas. 
He  designed  the  beautiful  Campanile  or  Bell  Tower  of  Florence. 

,Fra  Angelico  was  also  a  Florentine  painter  who  painted 
many  religious  pictures.  He  was  so  called  because  his  angels 
and  saints  were  so  beautiful.  His  pictures  show  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  those  of  Cimabue’s  and  Giotto’s,  but  Andrea  del 
Sarto’s,  Raphael’s,  Titian’s  and  Da  Vinci’s  are  still  far  better 
than  those  of  Fra  Angelico.  Of  him,  Ruskin  says,  “By  purity 
of  life,  habitual  elevation  of  thought  and  natural  sweetness  of 
disposition,  he  was  enabled  to  express  the  sacred  affections  upon 
the  human  countenance  as  no  one  ever  did  before  or  since... 
His  art  is  always  childish,  but  beautiful  in  its  childishness.’’ 
“The  Art  of  Angelico  is .  .  .  perfect  and  so  beautiful  in  that  his 
work  may  be  recognized  at  a  distance  by  the  rainbow-play  and 
brilliancy  of  it.”  One  of  his  most  interesting  pictures  is  the 
“Crucifixion”  that  is  in  Cortona.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  who  at  that 
time  was  one  of  the  first  masters  in  Florence,  was  a  better  painter 
than  Fra  Angelico.  His  work  was  influenced  by  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi.  Elotticelli,  the  best  painter  of  his  time  in  Florence,  painted 
the  “Spring,”  the  “Birth  of  Venus”  and  Madonnas.  The  “Birth 
of  Venus”  and  the  two  round  pictures  of  the  Madonnas  are  in  the 
Uffizi  palace,  Florence.  His  pictures  spread  through  European 
galleries.  Andrea  del  Sarto  was  said  to  be  the  best  artist  who 
used  pencil  and  colors.  He  worked  on  religious  subjects  and 
his  works  were  in  fresco  and  oil.  He  painted  some  beautiful 
frescoes  in  the  court  of  the  Servite  Church  of  the  Annunzeata. 
One  of  them  is  the  “Birth  of  the  Virgin,”  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  his  pictures.  Most  of  Andrea’s  pictures  are  in 
Florence  but  there  are  a  few  elsewhere.  His  works  are  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Florence,  in  the  Florentine  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  the  Uffizi.  He  was  one  of  the  artists,  but  his  works 
lacked  religious  feeling. 

Michelangelo  was  a  hard  working  Florentine  painter  who 
w^as  the  son  of  a  poor  nobleman.  When  young,  he  began  to 
paint  and  was  fond  of  drawing  and  was  bound  to  be  an  artist,  but 
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his  father  wanted  him  to  be  a  scholar.  He  was  taken  care  of 
by  a  stone-cutter's  wife  who  lived  in  the  mountains  near  the  city. 
He  studied  with  Ghirlandajo,  helping  him  in  painting  frescoes 
until  he  could  draw  better  than  his  teacher.  He  worked  very 
hard  and  lived  like  a  poor  man.  He  lived  on  bread  and  wine. 
Many  times  he  could  not  sleep  so  he  got  up  to  paint.  He  spent 
months  studying  and  copying  Masaccio’s  frescoes.  He  was 
grateful  to  the  Medici  family  who  ruled  Florence  but  he  left 
there,  because  his  friends  were  driven  from  Florence  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Savonarola,  the  Italian  preacher.  He  went  to  Rome 
where  his  greatest  work  during  the  five  years  was  the  Pieta  in 
St.  Peter's.  He  returned  to  Florence  and  executed  the  statue  of 
David  from  the  half-ruined  block  of  marble  over  which  other 
sculptors  had  been  quarreling.  He  spent  four  years  in  working, 
much  against  his  will,  at  the  frescoes  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceil¬ 
ing  and  this  was  his  greatest  work  in  painting.  He  spent  forty 
years  in  working  on  the  tomb  of  the  Medici  but  his  chief  statue 
for  it  was  Moses.  He  planned  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  He  was 
at  once  a  master  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  en¬ 
gineering,  but  he  was  more  the  sculptor  and  architect  than  the 
painter.  He  painted  the  “Last  Judgment’’  on  the  wall  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  picture  is  the  grandest 
that  ever  was  painted. 

Of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Vasari  says  “Leonardo  was  in  all 
things  so  highly  favored  by  nature  that  to  whatever  he  turned 
his  thoughts,  mind  and  spirit  he  gave  proof  in  all,  of  such  admira¬ 
ble  power  and  perfection  that  whatever  he  did,  bore  an  impress 
of  harmony,  truthfulness,  goodness,  sweetness  and  grace,  where¬ 
in  no  other  man  could  ever  equal  him.” 

Da  Vinci,  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Piero  Antonio  da  Vinci,  a 
notary,  who  held  important  offices  in  Florence,  lived  in  that  city 
until  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  studied  music,  mathematics, 
drawing  and  modelling.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Milan  where 
he  painted  his  most  famous  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of 
a  convent.  This  was  the  “Last  Supper,”  which  was  defaced  by 
Napoleon’s  soldiers.  His  most  famous  easel-picture,  “Mona 
Lisa”  is  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  He  was  an  architect,  engineer, 
naturalist  and  musician  as  well  as  an  artist  and  sculptor. 
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PITTSBURGH. 


BY  EDWARD  SOLES. 


PITTSBURGH  was  settled  in  1754  by  the  French,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  French  and  Indian  War.  There  they  built  a 
fort,  called  Fort  Duquesne,  in  honor  of  the.  Governor  of 
Canada.  The  English  under  General  Braddock  failed  to 
take  it  a  year  later,  but  with  the  assistance  of  George  Washington, 
they  afterwards  captured  it,  and  built  a  larger  fort,  which  was 
named  after  William  Pitt,  one  of  England’s  ablest  statesmen, 
then  Prime  Minister.  From  this  fort  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  took 
its  name. 

Washington  first  marked  Pittsburgh  as  the  site  of  a  great 
town  because  of  the  commerce  and  trade  which  could  be  carried 
on  the  three  rivers  of  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania— the 
Ohio,  Allegheny,  and  Monongahela — on  which  the  city  is  lo¬ 
cated.  W  ashington  had  no  idea  of  the  real  importance  to  which 
the  settlement  would  attain,  his  thought  being  only  of  the  trade 
in  furs  with  the  Indians  by  way  of  those  waters.  He  knew 
nothing  :>f  the  wealth  in  coal  and  iron  ore  by  which  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  Yet,  without  these,  it  would  still  have  been  a  great 
city,  because  of  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation. 

Pittsburgh  is  an  inland  city,  yet  it  carries  on  a  great  part  of 
its  trade  and  commercial  enterprises  by  water,  chiefly  by  way  of 
the  Ohio  River.  It  is  today  the  marvel  of  American  commercial 
genius,  the  industrial  giant  of  modern  times,  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  centre,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world. 

No ‘community  in  the  United  States  is  more  prosperous 
just  now  than  Greater  Pittsburgh.  A  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  from 
the  dark  smoke  of  its  thousands  of  furnaces,  and,  by  night  a 
pillar  of  fire  from  the  same  source  marks  the  path  of  its  progress. 

Pittsburgh  is  almost  wholly  a  business  place.  If  a  visitor 
should  express  regret  that  the  city  is  smoky,  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  man  will  look  up  quickly  and  reply  “Yes,  it  is  smoky,  but 
that’s  what  makes  the  money.” 


Pittsburgh  is  not  only  rich  in  its  coal  and  steel;  it  has  as 
beautiful  buildings  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  city, 
and  many  of  them  tower  over  twenty  stories  into  the  sky.  One 
might  expect  to  find  the  finest  office  building  in  the  world  in 
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Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Washington,  where  its  snow-white  walls 
would  never  be  touched  by  the  grime  and  smirch  of  a  busy  city’s 
dust  and  smoke,  and  who  would  ever  think  to  look  for  it  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  workshop  of  this,  and  the  smokestack  of  the  lower 
world;  yet  it  is  there  and  no  place  else.  Besides  the  Frick  Build¬ 
ing,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  it  has  many  other  structures  of 
importance.  It  has  hundreds  of  banks  which  handle  great  sums 
of  money  every  day 

To  illustrate  further  the  extent  of  business  activity  of  the 
Smoky  City,  one  should  look  over  the  reports  of  the  Car  Service 
Association  of  the  Union,  which  show  that  in  1902,  the  Iron  City 
handled  more  freight  than  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  other 
of  the  large  railroad  centres.  There  were  so  many  cars  on  the 
side-tracks  in  and  near  the  city,  that  it  seemed  they  would  never 
be  cleared,  and  the  lack  of  transportation  for  its  manufactures 
threatened  to  cripple  the  town.  The  trouble  began  this  way: 
The  eastern  railroads  could  send  us  all  the  cars  the  side-tracks 
could  hold,  but  the  western  railroads  could  not  take  them,  and 
miles  of  cars  were  side-tracked,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  shippers.  Passenger  locomotives  were 
used  in  hauling  as  many  cars  as  they  could  pull,  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  worked  overtime  until  they  were  exhausted  physically 
and  mentally. 

The  growth  of  Pittsburgh  never  ceases.  New  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  some  of  them  as  much  as  a  mile  long,  are  constantly 
being  erected  and  new  machinery  to  economize  work  and  give 
better  products  is  being  installed. 

If  a  visitor  to  Pittsburgh  does  not  understand  steel  making, 
he  should  go  through  the  plants  and  realize  what  it  means.  At 
night  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  visit.  The  iron  and  steel  go 
through  many  processes  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market, 
and  all  of  them  are  interesting.  The  noise  is  deafening,  and  to 
the  stranger,  everything  seems  in  confusion,  but  really  there  is 
the  most  perfect  order  and  system. 

Across  a  bridge  from  the  Pittsburgh  side  a  locomotive  goes 
puffing  briskly,  pulling  a  train  of  ladles  of  molten  steel,  which 
stops  on  an  elevated  structure,  where,  as  the  word  is  passed,  each 
ladle  is  slowly  tipped  and  great  streams  of  metal  run  into  a  fur- 


nace  called  a  mixer.  Chemical  ingredients  are  added  to  help  the 
fires  purify  the  metal,  and  to  complete  the  process,  a  blast  of 
compressed  air  is  discharged  into  it,  and  there  flashes  forth  a 
great  flame,  which  is  followed  by  a  shower  of  sparks  resembling 
a  grand  display  of  fireworks.  When  the  flame  dies  away,  the 
metal  is  carried  in  ladles  to  another  structure,  where  it  is  poured 
into  furnaces,  then  cooked  until  it  is  ready  to  be  cast  into  ingots. 
From  the  soaking  pit  the  ingot  is  hauled  out  with  scant 
ceremony.  Then  comes  the  most  exciting  time  of  its  career.  It 
is  hurried  to  a  machine,  where  it  passes  between  immense  rollers, 
which  flatten  and  elongate  it,  and  passes  out  on  the  other  side, 
where  a  man  throws  a  lever  and  the  rolls  that  have  received  it 
are  raised,  and  it  goes  through  the  crushing  process  again,  at  a 
higher  elevation,  which  returns  the  bar  to  the  starting  place. 
Down  goes  the  table,  and  through  the  machine  it  goes  once 
more,  but  this  time  through  a  smaller  opening.  After  passing' 
through  a  number  of  other  processes,  it  is  transferred  to  mills, 
where  it  is  rolled  into  rails,  bars  or  rods  of  steel. 

Formerly  much  more  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  but 
wonderful  automatic  appliances  have  been  invented  that  greatly 
reduce  the  labor. 

Pittsburgh  now  has  the  greatest  industrial  school  in  the 
country  that  founded  and  endowed  by  Andrew  Carnegie — and 
is  to  have  another  established  by  Henry  C.  Frick.  So  its  people 
are  being  educated  to  work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  with  their 
hands,  and  it  must  be  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past 
and  at  present,  the  principal  manufacturing  city  of  the  United 
States. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


BY  WILLIAM  GOSS. 


FREDERICK  the  Great  was  born  in  the  palace  at  Berlin 
m  January,  1712.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick  William 
I,  the  second  king  of  Prussia,  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  the 
daughter  of  King  George  I  of  England.  He  loved  his 
mother  dearly  but  not  his  father  because  he  was  harsh  to  his  wife 
and  children. 
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Frederick  was  instructed  by  Madame  Roucoulles,  a  French 
refugee,  who  also  had  taught  his  father.  He  was  educated  with 
his  eldest  sister  and  their  admiration  and  affection  continued  un¬ 
til  her  death.  He  had  another  tutor,  M.  Duhande  Jandun.  He 
finished  his  college  education  at  the  French  College  at  Berlin. 
In  mathematics  and  fortification  he  was  instructed  by  Major 
Schoning,  an  engineer  of  merit.  The  young  prince  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  literature  and  music. 

In  youth  Frederick  had  an  income  of  only  three  hundred 
dollars  at  first,  and  afterwards  six  hundred  dollars,  a  very  small 
sum  for  a  crown  prince.  He  was  a  handsome,  amiable  youth, 
and  won  the  affection  of  all,  except  his  father,  who  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  renounce  his  claims  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  his 
brother. 

Frederick,  in  despair  at  his  treatment,  determined  to  seek  re¬ 
fuge  in  England,  where  he  expected  to  marry  the  Princess  Anne. 
His  sister,  Fredericia,  and  two  friends,  Katte  and  Keith,  knew  of 
his  intended  flight,  which  was  to  take  place  during  a  journey  with 
his  father  to  Anspach  and  Wesel.  These  friends  were  to  meet 
him  and  accompany  him  to  England. 

The  king  learned  in  some  way  of  his  intentions,  and  he  sent 
his  spies  to  watch  his  every  movement.  As  he  was  about  to 
mount  a  horse  for  flight,  he  was  seized  by  the  patrol  and  taken 
back  before  his  infuriated  father  who  flew  at  his  son’s  throat  and 
tried  to  strangle  him,  tore  handfuls  of  hair  from  his  head  and 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  a  heavy  cane.  The  Prince  was 
treated  as  a  state  prisoner,  and  kept  in  strict  confinement.  The 
unhappy  youth  witnessed  the  execution  of  his  friend  for  helping 
him  in  his  attempted  flight.  He  himself  was  on  the  point  of 
death  for  several  weeks.  His  father  would  have  taken  his  life, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  intercession  of  Charles  VI,  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  Augustus,  King  of  Poland. 

Afterwards  Frederick  was  released  from  his  confinement. 
His  father  obliged  him  to  marry  Princess  Elizabeth  Christina, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  Albrecht,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Bevern. 
His  marriage  took  place  in  January,  1733.  The  prince’s  submis¬ 
sion  helped  him  to  regain  his  father’s  good  will.  The  king  gave 
the  princess  the  palace  of  Schonhausen  and  the  prince  the  county 


of  Rnppin  and  afterwards  the  town  of  Reinsberg,  where  his  life 
was  peaceful  and  happy  though  he  neglected  his  wife,  who  strove 
to  please  him. 

Frederick  spent  his  time  in  literature  and  music.  Around 
him  were  gathered  authors,  poets  and  other  learned  men.  His 
favorite  was  Voltaire  whose  genius  filled  him  with  admiration 
and  he  went  everywhere  with  him.  He  composed  several 
works,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  “Anti-Michiavel.” 

Frederick  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his 
father  who  had  become  reconciled  to  him  and  promised  to  leave 
him  the  kingdom.  The  young  king  found  a  full  treasury  and  a 
powerful  army,  and  his  thirst  was  thenceforth  for  military  glory. 

Frederick  usually  arose  early  till  an  advanced  period  of  his 
life.  As  king  he  showed  none  of  the  fondness  for  dress  that  he 
exhibited  as  prince.  He  always  wore  the  uniform  of  his  guards 
with  military  boots,  and  in  later  life  was  careless  and  slovenly  in 
appearance.  His  only  personal  attendant  was  a  valet  de  chamber 
to  shave  him  and  cut  his  hair.  He  had  more  than  six  secretaries 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  kingdom  and  military  affairs. 
Then  he  drilled  his  soldiers  and  attended  parades.  He  still  gave 
much  of  his  tifne  to  literature  and  music. 

Emperor  Charles  VI  of  Austria  had  no  son  but  a  daughter, 
the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  he  left  the  throne  after 
his  death.  He  had  endeavored  to  secure  his  .daughter  as 
heiress  to  all  his  rights  and  dignities  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
to  which  he  had  secured  the  endorsement  of  the  rulers  of  Europe. 
But  Frederick  saw  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  assert  the  claim 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  to  four  principalities  in  Silesia 
which  his  ancestors  had  been  trying  to  obtain  in  vain.  He 
offered  the  Queen  the  Duchies  of  Glogan  and  Sagan,  and  other 
inducements,  including  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  for  them,  but  his 
offer  was  rejected.  Frederick  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Silesia. 
The  war  began  in  1741  and  lasted  four  years.  He  defeated  the 
Austrians  and  by  the  treaty  that  followed,  acquired  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Silesia.  During  the  peace  that  ensued  he  prepared  a 
constitution  and  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  his  country, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

In  1756  began  the  “Seven  Years’  War”  in  wdiich  he  won 
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many  great  victories,  and  suffered  some  severe  defeats.  Peter  III, 
the  successor  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  made  peace  in  1762 
and  the  defection  of  France  in  that  year  caused  Maria  Theresa 
to  sign  in  1763  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  which  confirmed  the 
treaty  of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  including  that  of  Dresden.  When 
Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  proposed  to  him  that  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia  should  divide  Poland  among  them,  he  con¬ 
sented  and  took  a  large  part  of  the  poor  country. 

Returning  to  Berlin  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  Fred¬ 
erick  distributed  horses  among  the  farmers  at  his  own  expense 
and  rebuilt  the  houses  which  had  been  burned,  founded  colonies, 
erected  manufactories  and  made  canals  for  the  convenience  of 
inland  trade. 

In  the  Seven  Years’  War  his  great  genius  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  he  raised  his  country  from  the  position  of 
a  petty  kingdom  to  rank  with  the  five  other  great  powers.  He 
is  considered  the  greatest  man  of  his  time. 

Frederick  the  Great  passed  away  in  August,  1786,  at  Sans 
Souci,  near  Potsdam,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Germans  have  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  his  memory 
because  he  made  Prussia  a  great  nation. 


SUCCESS  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

BY  WILLIAM  COOPER. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  says  “Little  minds  are  tamed 
and  subdued  by  misfortunes;  but  great  minds  rise 
above  them.”  William  Hickling  Prescott  says  “How 
can  you  keep  a  determined  man  from  success?  Place 
stumbling-blocks  in  his  way,  and  he  uses  them  for  stepping- 
stones.  Imprison  him,  and  he  produces  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress.' 
Deprive  him  of  eyesight:  he  writes  the  ‘Conquest  of  Mexico.’  ” 
Look  into  any  collection  of  the  biographies  of  great  men, 
and  we  find  that  almost  all  of  them  have  risen  to  fame  or  fortune 
through  many  difficulties.  This  is  so  common  that  it  would 
seem  that  difficulties  are  necessary  to  success ;  that  misfortunes 
are  blessings  in  disguise. 
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Andrew  Carnegie,  the  millionaire  manufacturer  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  began  life  in  Allegheny  City  as  a  bobbin  boy  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  twenty  cents  a  week  and  without  any  advantages  in  the 
way  of  education  he  rose  step  by  step  until  he  became  the  owner 
of.  the  greatest  steel  mills  in  the  world. 

Demosthenes,  of  defective  speech,  weak  voice,  awkward  in 
his  person,  and  of  little  education,  became  the  greatest  orator 
the  world  ever  knew. 

John  Bunyan,  a  poor,  despised,  ignorant  tinker,  wrote  his 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  on  the  untwisted  papers  used  to  cork  the 
bottles  of  milk  brought  him  at  meal  time  in  Bedford  jail. 

John  Wanamaker  began  life  as  a  working  boy  in  a  book 
store  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  and  then  in  a 
clothing  store  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents  a  week  and 
became  the  greatest  retail  merchant  in  the  United  States. 

Stephen  Girard,  blind  in  one  eye,  without  education  and 
neglected  by  a  father  who  thought  him  incapable  of  advance¬ 
ment,  became  the  greatest  merchant  of  his  time. 

Henry  Fawcett,  blind  in  both  eyes  from  early  manhood, 
became  the  greatest  postmaster-general  England  ever  had. 

John  B.  Herreshoff  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  although  blind  since  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  is  the  founder  and  head  of  one  of  the  most 
noted  shipbuilding  establishments  in  the  world  and  the  construc¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia,  the  Constitution  and  the  Reliance,  the 
defenders  of  the  America’s  Cup. 

Arthur  Cavanagh,  born  without  arms  or  legs,  was  a  good 
shot,  a  skillful  fisherman  and  sailor  and  one  of  the  best  cross 
country  riders  in  Ireland,  a  good  conversationalist  and  an  able 
member  of  Parliament. 

Samuel  Johnson,  poor,  scrofulous  and  almost  blind,  became 
a  great  man  of  letters. 

David  Livingstone, who  began  life  as  a  working  boy  in  a 
cotton  factory,  became  the  famous  English  explorer  and  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Dark  Continent  of  Africa. 

Elihu  Burritt,  a  poor  boy,  working  all  day  in  a  blacksmith’s 
shop,  became  one  of  America’s  scholars. 

Richard  Arkwright,  a  child  living  in  a  hovel  with  no  educa¬ 
tion  until  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  and  who  began  barbering  in 
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a  cellar  and  apparently  with  no  chance  to  rise,  lived  to  become 
honored  and  wealthy. 

Frederick  Douglass,  born  of  negro  slave  parents  who  died 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  had  no  one  to  care  for  him,  was  with¬ 
out  education  and  slept  on  a  dirt  floor  in  a  hovel.  He  became 
presidential  elector,  United  States  marshall,  recorder  and  dip'o- 
mat,  and  accumulated  considerable  wealth. 

Titian,  the  greatest  of  the  Venetian  painters,  used  to  crush 
the  flowers  to  get  their  juice  and  painted  his  first  pictures  on  the 
white  walls  of  his  father’s  cottage. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  totally  blind  in  one  eye  and  with 
the  other  almost  useless,  became  the  famous  American  historian. 

Robert  Collyer,  who  brought  his  bride  to  America  in  the 
steerage  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  worked  at  the  anvil  for  nine 
years  in  Pennsylvania  and  then  became  a  preacher,  who  won 
national  renown. 

Isaac  Rich,  the  founder  of  Boston  University,  began  busi¬ 
ness  at  an  oyster  stand  on  a  street  corner  and  died  a  millionaire. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  a  blind  man,  became  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  mathematician,  musician  and  great  philanthropist. 

Francis  Parkman,  half  blind,  became  one  of  America’s 
greatest  historians. 

Haydn,  poor,  friendless,  lonely  and  with  a  hard  life  of  per¬ 
secution,  became  the  musician,  whom  kings  and  queens  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor. 

Kepler,  struggling  with  poverty  and  hardship,  his  books 
burned  in  public  by  the  order  of  the  state  and  his  library  locked 
up  by  the  Jesuits  and  himself  exiled,  came  finally  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  astronomers 

Two  of  the  three  greatest  epic  poets  were  blind, — Homer 
and  Milton — and  Beethoven,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians,  was 
deaf  to  his  own  harmonies. 

Thousands  of  other  examples  could  be  given  of  those  who 
have  risen  through  poverty,  deformity,  ill  health,  neglect,  per¬ 
secution  and  all  the  other  obstacles  that  fate  could  place  in  their 
way,  to  honor,  fame  and  fortune. 

The  qualities  that  produce  success  are  best  cultivated  by 
privation  in  early  life  and  by  the  necessity  of  hard  work  to  secure 


a  footing  or  make  a  living.  "I  was  too  busy  to  contract  the 
habits  that  make  such  inroads  in  the  health  and  pockets  of  young 
men,”  says  Andrew  Carnegie,  “and  this  helped  me  in  many 
ways.”  John  Wanamaker  mentions  as  some  of  the  essentials  to 
success  close  application,  integrity  and  attention  to  details. 
Stephen  Girard  said  he  worked  like  a  galley-slave.  “Who  best 
can  suffer,”  says  Milton,  “best  can  do.”  James  Garfield  said  “If 
hard  work  is  not  talent,  it  is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  it.” 

The  first  step  towards  success  has  usually  been  to  secure 
an  education. 

Thurlow  Weed  waded  through  the  snow  for  two  miles  with 
rags  for  shoes  to  borrow  a  book  to  read  before  the  sap-bush  fire. 
Heyne  slept  many  a  night  on  a  barn  floor  with  only  a  book  for 
his  pillow.  Barefoot  and  alone  John  Leyden,  a  Scotch  shepherd’s 
son,  walked  six  or  eight  miles  daily  to  learn  to  read,  which  was 
all  the  schooling  he  had.  School  was  unknown  to  Frederick 
Douglass  and  he  learned  to  spell  from  an  old  Webster’s  spelling 
book,  and  to  read  and  write  from  posters  on  cellar  and  barn 
doors.  Abraham  Lincoln  living  in  a  log-cabin  without  floor  or 
windows  taught  himself  arithmetic  and  grammar  in  the  evening 
by  the  light  of  the  fire  place.  In  his  eagerness  to  know  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  he  walked  forty  miles  to  get 
it  and  read  one  hundred  pages  while  returning.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Hampton  Institute,  Booker  Washington  had  only  fifty 
cents  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  schooling  and  he  paid  his  way 
through  the  school  by  working  as  janitor. 

Deafness  is  almost  the  greatest  disadvantage  under  which 
a  person  can  labor.  It  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  hinders  him  all  his  life  in  competition  with  other  men. 
Still  there  are  some  deaf  who  have  risen  to  prominence  and  many 
others  who  have  done  far  better  than  the  average  hearing  man 
in  the  same  occupation.  The  most  prominent  example  is  John 
Kitto.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  working  mason,  whose  home 
was  in  a  hovel.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  helping  his  father 
carry  bricks  and  mortar  until  he  was  severely  injured  by 
a  fall  from  a  ladder,  thirty  feet  high.  When  he  recovered 
from  his  illness  and  pain,  he  was  both  crippled  and  deaf  and  his 
mother  was  unable  to  care  for  him  so  he  was  put  into  a  poor- 
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house,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking-.  He  studied 
books  which  the  public  lent  him.  He  became  a  teacher,  traveler, 
scholar,  and  author  of  books,  which  are  found  in  even- 
library. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  we  may  mention  Ed¬ 
mund  Booth,  and  W.  L.  Hill,  editors  of  influential  newspapers-, 
one  in  Iowa,  the  other  in  Massachusetts. 

One  day  a  Congressman  in  Washington  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  College  for  the  Deaf,  what  was  the  use  of 
educating  the  deaf.  In  reply.  Dr.  Gallaudet  asked  him  if  he 
knew  Mr.  Hill,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  his  district.  He  said 
“No,”  but  that  he  had  good  reasons  to  know  of  him  as  his  paper 
had  caused  his  defeat  for  re-election.  He  was  surprised  to  then 
be  informed  that  Mr.  Hill  was  a  deaf  man  and  a  graduate  of  the 
College. 

Although  born  deaf,  Theodore  Gr&dy  of  California  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  that  state  and  a  successful  lawyer. 

Joseph  G.  Parkman  is  another  deaf  lawyer  living  in  Chicago, 
Ill.  He  has  been  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Mrs.  Laura  Searing  is  a  famous  poetess  and  very  successful 
in  the  field  of  literature  and  journalism. 

Douglas  Tilden  of  California  is  a  famous  sculptor,  who  won 
honors  at  the  Paris  Salon  and  a  number  of  whose  works  adorn 
the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

H.  Humphrey  Moore,  born  deaf  and  a  former  pupil  of  this 
school,  became  a  great  artist  and  was  once  invited  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  He 
married  a  Spanish  princess,  a  hearing  woman,  and  is  well  known 
in  art  circles  throughout  Europe. 

Cadwallader  Washburn  of  Minneapolis,  and  Gordon  Saxton 
of  Troy,  N.  Y„  are  two  other  deaf  artists,  who  are  acquiring 
distinction. 

Olof  Hanson  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  Thomas  Marr  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  deaf  architects.  The  former  has  had 
several  government  contracts  and  assisted  in  making  the  plans 
for  this  school.  The  latter  designed  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  the  Electrical  Tower  for  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 


Jav  Cooke  Howard  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  a  deaf  banker  and 
Arnold  Kiene  of  West  Virginia  is  a  financier  and  railroad  director 
in  that  state. 

Moses  Heyman,  a  cigar  manufacturer,  has  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  employing  about  three  hundred  hands, 
and  Jacques  Loew  is  a  leather  goods  manufacturer  in  the  same 
city. 

The  graduates  of  our  own  school  have  proved  that  the  deaf 
can  succeed  in  almost  any  field  of  labor.  Among  them  have 
been  or  are  teachers,  not  only  of  the  deaf,  "but  of  the  hearing; 
preachers,  business  men,  artists,  scientists,  editors,  etc. 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  many  occupy  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  foremen  in  factories,  breaker  bosses,  etc.  Everywhere 
they  show  that  if  properly  taught  and  trained,  they  can  compete 
on  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  hearing. 

Deafness  is  a  great  difficulty,  but  it  is  one  that  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  education  and  by  hard  work.  ,  - 


THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  JOHN  COFFIELD. 


PROSECUTING  the  siege  of  Boston  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Continental  Congress  fitted  out  five 
or  six  armed  vessels.  They  were  sent  as  privateers  to 
the  coast  of  New  England  where  British  vessels  had  been 
lying  since  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  at  Lexington  and 
Concord. 

Two  months  later,  Congress  authorized  the  fitting  out  of 
fifteen  more  ships.  The  following  winter  Congress  issued 
several  naval  commissions  and  determined  the  rank  of  officers, 
such  as  admiral,  commodore,  etc.  Esek  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  was  appointed  senior  captain  and  John  Paul  Jones  of  Scot¬ 
land,  then  a  resident  of  Virginia,  was  made  senior  Lieutenant. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  United  States  Navy.  According 
to  the  best  authorities  these  American  vessels,  during  the  war, 
captured  eight  hundred  and  three  British  vessels  with  merchan- 
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dise  valued  at  more  than  eleven  million  dollars.  During  the  war 
Congress  fitted  out  forty-two  vessels.  Commodore  Hopkins  cap¬ 
tured  a  hundred  cannon  and  a  quantity  of  stores  at  Nassau,  New 
Providence.  He  performed  great  service,  but  because  of  dis¬ 
obedience  to  orders,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  navy. 

In  1778  John  Paul  Jones  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  British 
waters.  He  swept  boldly  through  the  Irish  Sea,  fell  upon  White¬ 
haven  on  the  coast  of  England,  seized  the  fort  in  the  midst  of  a 
hundred  other  ships  and  departed.  Later,  in  his  cruiser,  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  he  met  and  defeated  the  Serapis  in  on.-  of 
the  most  remarkable  battles  of  naval  annals.  Jones  is  still  re¬ 
membered  as  having  first  taught  other  countries  to  respect 
America’s  power  on  the  sea. 

The  next  work  in  which  our  navy  engaged  was  punishing 
the  Barbary  pirates  for  exacting  tribute  from  American  vessels. 
During  this  war  our  seamen  won  renown  by  many  deeds  of  val¬ 
or,,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  burning  of  the  Philadelphia  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli  by  Captain  Decatur  and  his  men. 

In  1799  war  with  France  appeared  probable  and  during  that 
and  the  following  year  there  were  a  couple  of  engagements 
between  ships  of  that  country  and  the  American  vessel,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  both  of  which  we  were  victorious. 

At  about  this  time,  Robert  Fulton  proposed  to  introduce 
floating  mines,  called  torpedoes,  which  are  used  to  destroy  ships 
by  exploding  them  under  their  bottoms.  Both  the  British  and 
American  governments  refused  to  adopt  the  device,  but  the 
British  vessels  greatly  feared  them  and  during  the  war  of  1812 
their  dread  of  Fulton’s  presence  with  his  torpedoes  prevented 
them  from  entering  many  of  our  harbors  and  destroying  the 
towns.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war  the  British  Navy  consisted 
of  almost  nine  hundred  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  men,  while  the  United  States  had  only  twelve  vessels. 
During  this  war  our  vessels  captured  many  British  ships. 

Our  greatest  successes  were  the  victory  of  Captain  Hull  of 
the  Constitution  over  the  Guerriere,  that  of  Captain  Decatur  over 
the  Macedonia,  and  the  ever-to-be-remembered  defeat  of  the 
British  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  by  Commodore  Perry.  While 
we  did  not  win  all  the  battles  in  this  war,  our  defeats  were  as 
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glorious  as  our  victories,  because  of  the  valor  exhibited  by  of¬ 
ficers  and  men. 

The  little  American  Navy  which  the  English  had  said  “could 
not  be  kicked  into  war,”  wrested  from  England  the  supremacy  of 
tne  seas,  which  she  had  so  long  claimed  and  which  she  was  never 
to  regain. 

Our  navy  performed  a  most  important  service  for  the 
government,  in  Japan.  In  1852  Captain  Perry  was  appointed  to 
convey  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Emperor  and  was  sent 
to  Japan  with  a  fleet.  The  Japanese  did  not  wish  their  capital 
or  their  country  to  be  seen  by  foreigners,  but  instead  of  respect¬ 
ing  their  wishes,.  Captain  Perry  approached  until  the  fleet  was 
only  eight  miles  from  Tokio.  He  was  met  by  five  special 
Japanese  commissioners.  The  visit  resulted,  on  March  31st,  in 
the  signing  of  a  treaty  by  the  Japanese  in  which  they  promised  to 
open  their  ports  to  foreign  countries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  our  navy  was  insigni¬ 
ficant.  Four  years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  president, 
it  consisted  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  vessels.  No  nation 
of  the  world  had  so  powerful  a  navy.  The  first  iron  battleships 
were  the  Merrimac  of  the  Confederate  Navy  and  the  Monitor  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  battle  between  these  two  was  the 
first  between  iron-clads  and  it  revolutionized  the  science  of  naval 
warfare. 

The  operations  of  the  Navy  during  the  Civil  War  were  con¬ 
fined  generally  to  blockading  southern  pofts.  The  most  bril¬ 
liant  feat  was  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  by  Admiral  Far- 
ragut. 

In  1882  we  had  only  thirty-one  vessels  with  but  one  high 
power  cannon,  while  there  were  1900  naval  officers,  making  the 
proportion  of  sixty  officers  for  each  ship. 

Later  three  steel  warships  and  an  armored  dispatch  steamer 
were  authorized  by  Congress  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  movement  toward  the  making  of  the  new  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1890  the  battleships,  Indiana.  Massachusetts,  and  Oregon 
were  built. 
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The  year  of  1882  saw  considerable  progress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  navy.  Two  important  vessels,  the  Iowa,  a  first- 
class,  seagoing- battleship  of  11,296  tons  displacement  and  the 
Brooklyn,  an  armored  cruiser  of  9,150  tons  displacement,  were 
provided  by  Congress. 

Since  1889  the  heavy,  rapid-fire  guns  have  been  developed 
and  proved  successful. 

The  Kearsarge  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  vessels  in  the 
navy  and  can  carry  enough  ammunition  to  serve  its  guns  con¬ 
tinuously  for  five  hours. 

The  armored  cruiser  Brooklyn  was  designed  to  be  one  of 
the  fastest  and  most  powerful  vessels  of  her  class  afloat. 

[he  Iowa,  a  battleship  of  the  first  class,  is  one  of  the  largest 
vessels  of  the  navy,  her  displacement  being  11,410  tons,  which  is 
over  a  thousand  tons  greater  than  that  of  the  Massachusetts, 
Indiana  or  Oregon.  It  will  be  seen  that  progress  toward 
the  building  of  the  new  navy  of  the  United  States  has  been  steady 
since  the  first  move  was  made  in  1882.  About  seventy  modern 
ships  of  war  have  been  made  during  this  period.  This  fleet  gives 
the  United  States  fifth  place  in  the  list  of  naval  powers,  being  out¬ 
ranked  in  number  of  vessels  by  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  in  the  order  named.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  has  the  finest  fighting  men  and  vessels  in  the  world. 
England  is  still  a  long  way  ahead  of  us  in  ships,  the  English 
navy  now  numbering  nearly  five  hundred  vessels.  The  English 
navy  has  however  no  armored  cruiser  as  fast  or  powerful  as  the 
New  York  or  Brooklyn.  Our  navy  has  twenty  battleships  at 
present. 

Our  navy  was  tested  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  acquitted 
itself  nobly,  destroying  two  large  fleets  without  the  disabling  of 
one  of  our  vessels,  and  with  but  a  small  loss  in  men.  Since  the 
war,  the  work  of  improving  it  has  progressed  rapidly  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  target  practice.  The  scores  made 
during  the  recent  manoeuvres  were  better  than  were  ever  made 
by  the  gunners  of  any  other  country. 

<  )ur  future  foreign  wars  must  all  be  on  the  sea,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  country  should  have  a  powerful  navy  to  protect 
its  commerce  and  defend  its  coasts. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

BY  EARL  MATHER. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  class  of  1903  welcomes  you  to  its  graduating  exercises. 

Ten  years  ago  we  came  to  this  Institution  speechless  and 
helpless  little  children.  In  intellect  we  were  far  inferior  to  hear¬ 
ing  children  much  younger  than  ourselves.  We  had  not  acquired 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  we  did  not  know  our  own  names  or  the 
names  of  our  parents. 

During  the  ten  years  we  have  been  here,  the  teachers  have 
imparted  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  arithmetic, 
political  and  physical  geography,  physics  and  the  like,  but 
above  all  we  have  learned  how  to  talk  and  to  read  the  lips,  which 
will  enable  us  to  associate  freely  with  the  hearing  people  among 
whom  we  must  live  and  work. 

The  second  stage  of  our  life  will  soon  be  ended.  With  an 
ordinary  education  that  the  teachers  have  given  us  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  that  we  have  acquired  in  the 
Industrial  Hall,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  life  in  the 
greater  world. 

If  we  succeed  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  we  encounter, 
resist  the  temptations  that  assail  us  and  are  able  to  stand  the 
tests  of  our  new  life,  we  shall  owe  our  ability  to  do  so  to  the  train¬ 
ing  we  have  received  in  this  Institution  during  our  childhood. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

We  wish  to  thank  you,  as  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Institution,  for  the  benefits  we  have  received  and  for  the  interest 
you  have  shown  in  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  their  welfaie. 

1  he  memory  of  your  frequent  visits,  your  constant  oversight 
of  the  affairs  of  this  school  and  the  personal  interest  you  have 
taken  in  the  pupils  will  remain  a  source  of  pleasure  with  us  for 
many  years. 

Dear  Dr.  Crouter: 

In  parting  with  you,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  not  only  the 
care  and  instruction  you  have  given  but  also  the  interest  and 
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love  you  have  shown  toward  us  during  our  school  days.  You 
have  done  everything  in  your  power  to  make  us  intelligent.  God¬ 
fearing,  independent  men  and  women.  We  have  seen  and  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  many  improvements  you  have  made  in  the  school 
since  we  entered  it.  You  have  watched  over  our  health  and  con¬ 
sidered  our  pleasures.  You  have  been  to  us  a  kind  father  as 
well  as  a  wise  instructor.  In  return  we  have  learned  to  love  and 
honor  you  and  we  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  by  our 
future  lives  the  gratitude  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  express  in 
words.  May  you  long  be  spared  to  bless,  by  your  labors,  the 
deaf  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Teachers: 

We  cannot  express  the  feeling  of  regret  that  comes  to  us 
on  the  last  days  of  our  school  life  when  we  think  that  we  must 
part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  We  tender  you  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  sacrifices — inexhaustible  and  noble — you  have 
made  for  us  and  for  storing  our  minds  with  rich  treasures  of 
knowledge,  that  will  be  a  joy  to  us  as  long  as  we  live. 

In  the  long  life’s  journey  before  us,  your  words  of  counsel 
will  shine  a  guiding  light  on  our  path,  directing  us  in  ways  of 
honor,  duty  and  usefulness. 

Dear  Classmates : 

For  many  years  we  have  lived  and  worked  together  but  the 
time  approaches  when  we  must  go  our  different  ways.  For  each 
of  us  some  work  is  waiting.  It  may  be  great  or  small,  but  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  let  us  resolve  to  do  our  duty.  In  the  future  we  must 
depend  upon  ourselves.  We  shall  have  no  one  at  hand  to  advise 
and  assist  us.  We  shall  find  the  way  full  of  difficulties,  but  if  we 
push  steadily  on  with  a  brave  heart,  we  are  sure  to  succeed. 

“The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties,  by  daring  to  at¬ 
tempt  them:  sloth  and  folly  shiver  and  sink  at  sight  of  toil  and 
hazard,  and  make  the  impossibility  they  fear.” 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  class  of  1903  bids  you  farewell 
and  wishes  prosperity  and  happiness  to  you  all. 


